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The Relation of the Liturgy 
to the Word 


By H. Richard Klann 


HE essential aim of this investigation is not merely the his- 

torical delineation of liturgical practices, nor the consideration 

of liturgical minutiae in their historical setting and develop- 
ment, nor the establishment of a theological basis against liturgical 
innovations, but rather to state the Lutheran principles by which 
a pastor will be able to judge the relation of the liturgy to the 
proclamation of the Word in the worship of a congregation. 


The term /iturgy was taken over from the French /iturgie, which 
is derived, respectively, from the medieval Latin term /iturgia and 
the Greek /eitourgia. Originally it denoted any rite or body of rites 
prescribed for public worship. In the modern sense it refers gen- 
erally to the public rites and services of the Christian Church. 
Specifically, it means (a) the Eucharistic rite, called the Liturgy 
(also Divine Liturgy) in the Eastern Church, and the Mass in the 
Western Church; (b) the Eucharistic rite in any of its historical 
forms, the Roman, the Lutheran, or the Anglican liturgy. 


For the purpose of this investigation the term Word shall refer 
to the revelation of God to man, whether it be read or proclaimed 
in a sermon, discourse, or lecture, with the understanding that Lu- 
therans recognize no other “Word” than that which the Scriptures 
exhibit. The Word is, of course, a part of the formal worship of 
the Church, and, in this respect, its relationship to the liturgy can 
be traced historically in the usage of the Church. However, since 
the proclaimed Word antecedes the liturgy and, in fact, determines 
the latter, it must be allowed to determine the form and method in 
which it ic to be employed in public worship. 
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I 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE LITURGY TO THE WORD 
IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH 


In the primitive Jewish-Christian Church we find no evidence 
of the rejection of Jewish liturgical customs. Obviously, this be- 
comes intelligible only on the supposition that the community aris- 
ing from Judaism regarded Christianity as the fulfillment of the 
Old Testament. Nor did Jesus forbid His disciples, according to 
the Gospels, to remain externally in the Jewish community. Jewish 
Christians were indeed unwilling, except for urgent reasons, to 
abandon their traditional rites and traditional liturgy. Accordingly, 
the Jewish conception and form of the liturgy exercised a strong 
influence on early Christianity. The fact that Jesus commanded 
nothing in particular regarding worship and its development, but 
always emphasized the inwardness and spirituality of worship, makes 
it clear that for others who followed Him the road was open to 
accept such existing liturgical forms as proved adaptable to the 
inward disposition of the believers. Thus it became possible for 
early Christianity to take over Jewish customs and liturgical tradi- 
tions. The Gentile Christians, in consequence of this, considered 
themselves legitimate liturgical heirs of Judaism and accepted the 
history of Israel as their own “pre-history.” * This can be confirmed 
without the aid of other contemporary Jewish and Christian writ- 
ings, by the evidence of New Testament sources alone. 

It would be inconceivable that in consequence of the preaching of 
the Gospel (which in the beginning was directed almost exclusively 
to the Jews) the first communities which were formed in Jerusalem 
and in Judea, (Gal. 1:22; 1 Thess. 2:14), in Galilee, Samaria, and 
the neighboring seacoasts (Acts 1:8; 8:9; 13:13f.; 15:3) had no 
relationship to the existing centers of worship, whether temple or 
synagog. The record of Paul’s missionary journeys shows abun- 
dantly that he always began with the synagogs and their Sabbath 
service in order to win his fellow Jews. 

From the synagog came the Christian liturgical practice of read- 
ing and interpreting the Scriptures. Jewish sources were responsible 
for some of the Christian customs.* The intimate dependence of the 
early Jewish Christians upon the rite of circumcision is well known 
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from the controversy which Paul carried on against those zealots 
(Judaizers) who insisted upon having the Gentile Christians ac- 
cept this Jewish inheritance as a necessary mark of their Christianity. 

In summary, we have certain Christian practices which find a 
parallel in late Judaism. (1) The custom of table prayers. (2) The 
singing of psalms and hymns. (3) The Lord’s Supper. A number 
of others have been deduced by various scholars. 

Steinmann’s judgment concerning Christianity’s liturgical in- 
debtedness to Judaism may have value: “Of this there can be no 
doubt: before Paul, invited thereto by Barnabas, transferred the 
scene of his activity from Tarsus to Antioch, whence he set out 
upon his first missionary journey, Christianity has almost an ex- 
clusively Jewish form. The Jew became and remained a Christian 
in order to be thereby a more perfect Jew. That was the conception 
prevalent in wide circles.” * 

After the conquest of the Eastern world by Alexander the Great, 
the influence of Greek culture proved irresistible to virtually every 
nation which came in contact with it, especially so since some of 
the successors of Alexander sought to Hellenize their lands by force. 
The Jews alone were able to resist this cultural imperialism effec- 
tively because they possessed the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
whose essential message was regularly reviewed in their liturgy. 
The later Talmud has the significant admonition: “Go not near 
the Grecian wisdom — it has no fruits but only blossoms.” This 
situation is comparable to the period of the Enlightenment in 
Europe during the 18th century, when the masses remained Chris- 
tian largely because of the liturgy and the hymns which continued 
to be used and the rich catechetical instruction received by the 
children of the parishes in their schools. 

Christianity could not ignore the contemporary Hellenism, espe- 
cially after the Gentiles became the object of vigorous missionary 
endeavor. Just as the Jews who became Christians could not easily 
forget their background, so the Gentile Christians did not by their 
Baptism immediately forget their traditions. They retained many of 
their old thought-forms and their interest in their literary heritage.” 

Early Christian art adopted some of the elements of pagan sym- 
bolism, philosophical Hellenism helped in the formulation and 
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defense of Christian doctrine, and the forms of pagan literature in- 
fluenced Christian literature. However, we have no evidence, on 
the basis of the New Testament, that the Hellenistic mysteries had 
any influence upon primitive Christianity and its liturgy. It can be 
said that the primitive Christian liturgy has its essential roots only 
in the new life of faith of the early Christians.° 

Scholars speak generally of a twofold form in early Christian 
liturgy: the service of the Word and the main service, later called 
the Anaphora, or the community of the table. Other designations 
were the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful.’ 
St. Paul, in his condemnation of the abuses in Corinth, incidentally 
furnishes us with some information about the Christian liturgy 
in Gentile communities. The four parts are prayer, reading of Scrip- 
ture, preaching, and the celebration of the Sacred Supper.® 

Nielen remarks: “A striking trait of the liturgy at Corinth is their 
dramatic way of celebrating the life and death of their Lord and 
Savior Jesus. The heavenly ‘King of the universe, appearing in the 
circle of His own people, to whom He is both priest and food, is 
an idea that is found magnificently developed in the later Christian 
Oriental liturgy. But the outlines of this idea can be found in the 
New Testament, especially in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
(Chaps. 10, 11, 14).”® 

It is Kretzmann’s conclusion *® that the liturgy remained es- 
sentially in balance until the end of the fourth century. “The serv- 
ices consisted in the transmission of the grace of God in Word and 
Sacrament to the congregation, which received these assurances of 
the mercy of God in and through Christ with prayers of supplica- 
tion, praise, and thanksgiving. After the Council of Nicaea, how- 
ever, the sacramental element receded more and more into a hazy 
background, while the sacrificial character of the liturgy became 
more and more prominent .. .”"? It should be added that this is 
a lenient judgment of the situation. 


II 
THE MEDIEVAL DISTORTION 


By the seventh century, at the time of Pope Gregory the Great, 
the Roman canon of the liturgy had changed radically. The former 
balance in the liturgy between Word and Sacrament was lost. The 
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instructional part was subordinated to the ceremonial, and the Lord’s 
Supper became less a means of grace and more of a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the sufferings and death of our Lord. In later times it 
became the sacrifice of the priest. The congregational character of 
the liturgy was irrevocably changed; it became sacerdotal.’* 


There were contributory factors. Paul’s emphasis upon decency 
and order in public worship was gradually interpreted as necessitat- 
ing the establishment of legal ecclesiastical authorities, and the ex- 
ternal needs of the Church during those early centuries powerfully 
supported the trend. The increasing emphasis upon the importance 
of bishops and the eventual metamorphosis of the ministers of the 
communion of saints into priests, who alone mediated God's grace 
to men, can be seen as the result of the dilution of the Gospel of 
the Apostles. 

Beginning with the second century after Christ, the direction was 
toward the development of an increasingly elaborate liturgy."* The 
concomitant, though gradual, change of emphasis upon, and the 
meaning of, the Lord’s Supper, to the disadvantage of the sermon 
and other forms of doctrinal instruction, enhanced the importance 
of the clergy, so that instead of being brethren and ministers they 
became, eventually, lords of their flocks. By a gradual process of 
attrition the doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers also 
lost its original importance, which at the same time appeared to 
reduce the need for an intensive theological instruction of the laity, 
a trend which became pronounced during the fourth century. 


The relation of the Word, that is, the message of reconciliation 
of God and man in Christ, to the liturgy, that is, the form in which 
it is presented in public worship, is one of cause and effect. The re- 
sult of a misinterpretation or neglect of the Word is reflected in due 
course by changing emphases in the liturgy. This can be illustrated 
by the medieval distortion of the cardinal doctrines of Scripture and 
the consequent changes in the liturgy. 

The message of Jesus, repeated and amplified by His Apostles, 
contains the duality of Law and Gospel."* The ethical demand of 
the Creator that the creature be as holy as He is, asserting the 
validity of only those ethical standards which are derived from God’s 
nature and conduct, and demonstrating by incident *® and parable 
that the ethical demand is always total — this message Jesus at once 
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gave both immediate and transcendent meaning by His announce- 
ment of certain and final judgment upon each human life. A life 
on earth is therefore something unique, hence irreversible. It is like 
the stewardship of a talent of which the steward must render account 
at the end of his term of office. The Lord of Life will insist that 
the steward “should pay all his debt” (Matt. 18:34), for He is an 
emphatically strict Judge, who will hold the individual accountable 
for the “last penny” (Matt. 5:26). 

While Jesus pictured God as retributive justice to those who 
changed and reduced the ethical content of the Law, so that it be- 
came manageable for them and they might claim divine recognition 
for its fulfillment on their terms, He presented another picture of 
God to those who recognized and acknowledged the totality of the 
ethical demand and despaired of ever meeting it. Far from being 
only an impartial and just Judge, God is genuinely concerned that 
guilty man should escape this absolutely rigorous judgment. Like 
the father of the Prodigal Son, He is able to forgive even the worst 
offense. The acceptance of this divine forgiveness for Christ’s sake 
is the seed of a new and fruitful life, all of which — forgiveness, 
acceptance, and the new life —are gifts of God. 

Both content and logical boundaries of Law and Gospel in this 
restricted sense changed rapidly — in some areas of Christendom — 
to the point of subverting the entire message. It is the estimate of 
Seeberg, based upon a detailed analysis of the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers of the second century, that their understanding of 
the meaning of the sacrificial death of Jesus had begun to become 
obscured, and that they had introduced moralism as the ethical 
imperative."° 

The original idea of “reward” bestowed upon the Christian, not 
for anything earned, but because God is “superabundantly gracious,” 
at a relatively early date begins to appear as “merit,” or pay, for 
good works performed. The thought of a contractual relationship 
becomes apparent. God as Lord may indeed in His sovereign free- 
dom determine the conditions of the relationship between Himself 
and man. This He does in His revelation, which is therefore viewed 
as essentially law. If he fulfills this law, man may properly make 
his demand for payment. Practically another step is taken: the 
Christian community interprets the conditions of this contractual 
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relationship between God and man in terms of its own interests and 
capacity. As a result, Christianity gradually imitated in its own way 
the inclinations of other religions to reduce, manage, and compel 
in any manner possible the Deity which it proclaimed and wor- 
shiped as sovereign, unconditioned, and infinite. 

The development reached its apex during the 13th and the 14th 
century. Although Duns Scotus and the nominalists asserted the 
sovereignty of God both as Creator and Redeemer, so that God was 
to be understood as Sovereign Will to the point that His activity 
flows from a sovereign caprice, the inherent contradiction of medie- 
val theology which proclaimed a God both unconditioned and yet 
manageable by man was never overcome. The development of 
forms and degrees of value of ethical conduct, a work in which 
Abelard and Bernard of Clairvaux pioneered,’ taught the medieval 
Christian to distinguish more sharply between the manifold motives 
which may comprise an intention and its primary motive, and the 
latter from the external action.’* The elaboration of law and evan- 
gelical counsels served only to promote the concept of ethical merits 
in the face of which God would be compelled to yield to the demand 
of the individual for recognition of his qualitative status. 

Of course, the system depended upon the quality and quantity of 
merits God would be conceded rightfully to demand of the Chris- 
tian. The idea of a “lesser righteousness corresponding to this life,” 
suggested by Augustine,” and especially the affirmation of egoism 
and eudaemonism as approved motives of conduct, permitted the 
development of a Christianity of personal inclination, convenience, 
and advantage. Spontaneous love and gratitude to God as the 
normal response of the Christian was indeed originally taught by 
Jesus and His Apostles, but the prudential mind of the Middle Ages 
thought this to be the desirable goal of the Christian hero. 

According to Thomas Aquinas, sin begins at the point of trans- 
gressing the Natural Law, which even the heathen are able to ob- 
serve.” From this neutral platform a stairway of good works leads 
to the very gates of perfection, and the faithful have the option of 
determining how high they wish to climb in this life. The degree 
of compulsion exerted upon God for a reward corresponded to the 
measure of the ascent on the stairway of merits. 

To overcome the obvious contradictions of grace and merit, the 
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attempt was made to propose God as the source of all merit. An 
infusion of grace by means of the sacraments, so Thomas Aquinas 
taught, supplied the Christian with such supernatural equipment as 
to make his good deeds fit for an eternal reward.”’ Indeed, he de- 
clared that no merit is possible without God’s co-operation or the 
prior bestowal of power to acquire merit. But this view was not 
allowed to stand alone. Thomas Aquinas supplemented this with 
the statement: “In order to live righteously, a man needs a twofold 
help of God— first, a habitual gift whereby corrupted human 
nature is healed and after being healed is lifted up so as to work 
deeds meritorious of eternal life, which exceed the capacity of 
nature.”*” 

The attempt to enable man to manage God in some way was 
never renounced. For even though infused grace, conveying a habit- 
ual gift, was made the necessary basis for merits, man was never- 
theless allowed to remain in the position of being able to demand 
payment of God for services presumably rendered. 

This stupendous distortion of the Word was, and is, mirrored 
in the Roman Mass. Here God is visibly reduced to manageable 
proportions. The Mass does indeed emphasize the “immeasurable 
mercy of the Son of God, who allows Himself to be sacrificed 
daily upon a multitude of Christian altars,”’* but at the same time 
it was felt to be necessary to boast about the awesome and magical 
power of the priest who “made God” (conficere deum) and dis- 
posed of Him. The priest can magically and at will change the 
“substance” of the bread and wine into the “subtance” of the Son 
of God (although the “accidents” of form, taste, color, smell, re- 
main), to be carried about, worshiped, and “reserved.” Accordingly, 
the Roman Catholic Church becomes an actual shelter, or house, 
of God. And all this because the sacramentalistic theology of the 
Roman Church binds Christ both to the sacraments and to the priest- 
hood, which is essential to their performance, for they become valid 
and living only when priests lend their magic for the purpose. In 
view of this, the following statement by one of the cardinals of the 
Roman Church is no exaggeration: “Where in heaven is such power 
as that of the Catholic priest? ... One time only Mary brought 
the heavenly child into the world, but lo, the priest does this not 
once, but a hundred and a thousand times, as often as he celebrates 
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{the Mass}... . To the priest he transferred the right to dispose 
of his holy humanity, to them he gave, so to speak, power over his 
body. The Catholic priest is able . . . to make him present at the 
altar, to lock him up in the tabernacle and to take him out again 
in order to give him to the faithful for their nourishment . . . in all 
this, Christ, the only begotten Son of God the Father, is yielding to 
his {the priest’s} will.”** 

The medieval distortion of the picture of God clearly emerges. 
On the one hand, the age sought to glorify God to the uttermost. 
The awesome and incalculable power of a God who moved and was 
moved by nothing, who could freely dispose of His creation, was wor- 
shipfully admired. The songs of praise in the Mass, sacred drama, the 
stories of the saints, the phantasies of miracles, and the places of 
pilgrimage — all served to evoke an adoring mood. Indeed, it would 
appear that the greatness of God was praised in direct ratio to the 
incredibility of the miraculous. The other half of the religion of 
this age consisted of zealous efforts to obtain the necessary fund of 
merits for the acquisition of heaven through pilgrimages, confes- 
sions, indulgences, masses, endowments of the clergy, etc. The 
liturgical emphases of the period were a remarkably accurate reflec- 
tion of its doctrinal concerns. 

III 
THE CORRECTION OF THE MEDIEVAL DISTORTION 
BY THE REFORMATION 


But the question was never answered: How is it possible to man- 
age this unconditioned Being by means of merits? How many are 
needed? And if the number needed were completed, how can the 
faithful be certain they will be qualitatively acceptable? Luther 
asked those questions. And although he attended Mass daily and 
also celebrated Mass according to his obligations as a priest, the 
Mass created no love for God or Christ in his heart. According to 
his own words, he positively hated God” and felt compelled to 
doubt the value of the Mass for himself.** Conscious of his heavy 
burden as a monk, he was in the habit of praying: “Lord Jesus, 
I pray Thee, Thou would’st accept this burdensome service in my 
order as payment for my sins.” 77 


Liturgy, specifically the Mass, had nothing to do with Luther’s 
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apprehension of the problem which confronted him as a monk. The 
solution came to him when he studied Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
and learned what “righteousness of God” meant. At this point 
Luther broke through the magic circle of the Middle Ages which, 
beginning with the second century, had developed the dimensions 
of an apparently unbreachable wall. The basic assumption of all 
magic, whether it expresses itself in primitive incantations, cere- 
monial or liturgical observances, or theological suppositions, is that 
God can be subjected to human purposes, that He can be bargained 
with on implicitly equal terms, and that He can be compelled to 
give recognition to human statistics of merit. Luther, on the con- 
trary, came to the point where he felt himself compelled and over- 
come by God, not by liturgy and the Mass, but by the Word and 
the message itself, which first he had to apprehend intellectually 
and which the Holy Ghost used to bestow a new spiritual life upon 
him. According to Luther’s Large Catechism ** the relation of the 
Word to any other aspect of the Christian faith is pre-eminent. 


A. THE PRE-EMINENCE OF THE WORD 

The Word alone expresses the character and the will of God 
and, according to Luther, determines the relationship between God 
and the Christian." The mystical union between Christ and the 
believer refers to the harmony, or congruity, of the will of the Chris- 
tian with the will of Christ or with the will of the Trinity.*° Luther 
states that “God becomes God in me when according to the will 
(disposition — affectum) I am borne into God.” ** But this new 
will and reason is also a work of the Holy Spirit.°? The mystical 
union between Christ and the believer is therefore, according to 
Luther, a theological mysticism.** The Christian gives expression 
to this theological congruity both through his body and his soul, as 
is shown in Rom. 12:2; Col. 1:9ff.; Phil. 2:2-13, and other passages. 

For Luther the meeting place where all issues of theology con- 
verge is not the Sacrament of the Altar, but the person and work 
of Jesus Christ.** His theology is not sacramentalistic, as some con- 
temporary Luther theologians appear to think, but pre-eminently 
Christological. What we call the “Words of Institution,” or “con- 
secration,” were for him nothing more than the mere proclamation 
of the Gospel.**° The Sacraments are a salutary exhibition of the 
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Word about the person and work of Christ. Contempt for them is 
damnable, but not their lack. To reject the assertion that Luther’s 
theology is sacramentalistic in character is by no means an exhibi- 
tion of having failed to understand the Reformation.*® A study of 
Luther’s Large Exposition of Galatians will make this abundantly 
clear. Nor is it likely that the 16th and 17th century dogmaticians 
of the Lutheran Church misunderstood Luther as badly as that. For 
them Christology and soteriology belong to the very heart of Lu- 
theran theology, not the Lord’s Supper. 

L. Fendt describes how the introduction of the Reformation in 
the various territories and cities followed Luther's principle of the 
pre-eminence of the Word.*” In the “Landesordnung des Herzog- 
thums Preuszen” (1525 )** the following quotation designates the 
main part of all liturgical life: “. . . dasz vor allen Dingen das teure 
Wort Gottes, uns zu diesen Zeiten gnaediglich und reichlich von 
Gott verliehen, seinen Gang habe und Frucht bringe.” How they 
viewed the relation of the Word to the liturgy is seen by the fact 
that the Word was proclaimed in German, while much of the lit- 
urgy of the Mass remained in Latin. 


The Renovatio ecclesiae Nordlingiacensis of 1525 *° places the 
emphasis upon the Word, which was to be diligently expounded, 
and clearly conveys the intention of giving the instructional part 
of the service a greater importance than the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. This view of the place of Communion is expressed by the 
following: “Kommunion und Gedaechtnis des Herrenleidens halten 
wir zur Naehrung des Glaubens an die Erloesung und zur Mehrung 
der unverletzlichen Liebe under den Bruedern und zum Lobe der 
Herrlichkeit der goettlichen Gnade.” The Church Order of Stralsund 
(1525) *° echoes Luther’s primitive Christianity: “Zwei Stuecke sind, 
darin ein Christentum besteht: dasz man Gottes Wort hoere und 
dem glaube, und seinen Naechsten liebe.” The Instruction of the 
Visitors (1528) for the territory of Electoral Saxony emphasizes 
the instruction and cure of souls as the chief duty of the pastors. 
There is no sign that they depended upon the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to do the work which only the Word can do. In 
the 1538 edition of the Instruction under the section “Vom Sacra- 
ment des Leibes und Blutes des Herrn” the pedagogical emphasis 
remains as expressing the chief interest.‘ However, this did not 
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mean that the Reformers neglected the emphasis upon the Lord’s 
Supper. It was celebrated every Sunday, and the pastors were urged 
to labor diligently to prepare the people for their regular partici- 
pation. 


They thought Christians to be beati possidentes (blessed pos- 
sessors) of all heavenly riches which belong to all in common. The 
Lord’s Supper was only one of these treasures. 


B. THE PRINCIPLE OF LIBERTY REGARDING THE FORM OF WORSHIP 


Fendt comments upon the evangelical liturgical service that it 
indeed retained the familiar form of the Roman Catholic Mass, but 
that this form was preserved chiefly because it was a familiar artistic 
expression which the adherents of the Reformation could adapt for 
their own purposes.*” The constituent elements of the Mass were 
part of the furnishings with which they had lived, and they were 
careful to retain every usable item. But they determined their 
choices in the freedom of the Word and on the basis of suitability. 
Thus the Church Order of the city of Riga of 1530 reads: “As long 
as the true light of the Gospel shines and the Word of God pros- 
pers, Christians may use such ceremonies and external church service 
with a good conscience and truly to the glory of God and the bene- 
fit of the neighbor, just like any other thing in which there is free- 
dom. But where the Light does not rightly shine, there nothing 
can be used rightly.” ** The Order adds (p. 15) that “the ceremonies 
are to serve us, not that we should again serve the ceremonies.” 


This spirit of freedom is entirely parallel with that of Luther. 
The ceremonies, the liturgy, were means to an end. The Reforma- 
tion was willing “to retain the Mass,” as Art. XXIV of the Augs- 
burg Confession has it. But it did so in freedom. Furthermore, 
something of immense importance was added to the Mass by the 
Reformation: in the process of its reform the liturgy acquired 
a soul.*# 


Luther’s attitude of liberty toward liturgical form, but energetic 
insistence upon the primacy of the Word, was the inspiration for 
the liturgical expressions found in various territories of the Refor- 
mation.*° 

In his The German Mass and Order of Service (1526) Luther 
writes: 
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In the first place, I want to make a request, in all kindness, and 
in God’s name, too, that all who see this Order of Service or de- 
sire to adopt it shall not impose it as a law or cause anyone's con- 
science to be distressed or bound by it, but shall use it in Christian 
freedom as they may please, as, where, when, and as long as con- 
ditions warrant or call for it. For we do not publish this with the 
intent of correcting anyone or legislating for him. .. . Although 
the exercise of such freedom is a matter for everyone’s conscience 
and no one should seek to forbid or limit it, yet we must see to 
it that freedom is and shall ever be the servant of love and the 
neighbor. And where men take offense or are led astray by the 
differences in usage we are bound, in truth, to forego our freedom 
and, as far as possible, to seek the improvement of the people and 
not cause offense by what we do or omit to do. Since this external 
order of service may serve the neighbor and there is nothing here 
affecting matters of conscience before God, we should seek to be 
of one mind in Christian love, as St. Paul teaches, and, so far as 
feasible, have like usages and ceremonies, even as all Christians 
have the one Baptism and the one Sacrament, nobody has received 
from God a special one of his own. .. .We do not introduce any 
Order for the sake of those who already are Christians. They do 
not need them, for one does not live for such things. But they 
live for our sake, who are not yet Christians, that they may make 
Christians out of us. Their worship is in the spirit. ... For this 
is the damnable thing in the papal services, that they have been 
changed into laws, works and merits to the utter destruction of 
faith. Nor did they use them to educate the youth and the simple- 
minded, to drill them in the Scriptures and God’s Word, but be- 
came so enmeshed in them as to regard them as themselves useful 
and necessary for salvation. The ancients did not institute nor 
order them with such intentions. ... The chief and greatest aim 
of any Service is to preach and teach God’s Word.*® 


C. THE PRINCIPLE OF RESPONSIBILITY REGARDING USAGE 


Till the very end of his life Luther remained loyal to the prin- 
ciple of liturgical freedom, but he consistently maintained that this 
freedom must be observed with a sense of responsibility toward God 
and the neighbor. At the dedication of the church of Torgau in 
1544 his sermon reiterated the points that Christians have the liberty 
to determine the time, place, and manner of worshiping God. One 
thing only was needful: to know and to believe the Word.** 
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With reference to this question Professor Caemmerer writes: ** 
In one respect our twentieth-century problem is similar to Lu- 
ther’s. We are confronted, as our problem of evangelization of 
the world comes close home to us, with a vast number of people, 
a small minority of whom we imagine, for sure, to be Christians. 
But there is a great difference, which is of importance in the ap- 
proach to the liturgical problem: the great mass is not liturgically 
habituated. Our problem is not one of retention of liturgical forms 
but of introducing them to the individual. Each new worshipper 
in our church is a liturgical problem. He has been, we trust, 
grounded in the elemental considerations of the faith. Shall he be 
launched into a complete worship technique? a traditionally com- 
plicated service? There is sense to that, Luther would say, if the 
newcomer has always known the technique and the service. Then, 
it would be a track for his wayward devotion. What would Luther 
say of a man without liturgical experience? That problem was 
not one of his. 


Luther’s emphasis upon the Christian’s responsibility to use the 
Lord’s Supper frequently in order to glorify God and to obtain His 
gifts and benefits is most plainly expressed in his Vermahnung zum 
Sacrament des Leibes und Blutes unsers Herrn (1530).*° He wants 
to have it known that it is not his intention to give legal prescrip- 
tions as to definite times and days on which the Sacrament of the 
Altar is to be received.” God retains no one in His kingdom by 
compulsion. But it is certainly part of the function of the office of 
the ministry “to bring, tease, and draw” the people, so that they 
will come willingly and gladly to the Lord’s Supper, indeed, “so 
that they will run to it, wrestle for it, and mightily insist upon it, 
as Christ says in Matt. 11:12: “The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.’” God has no use for 
satisfied, disgusted, and weary souls. He wants those who are hungry 
and thirsty, as He says, Matt. 5:6: “Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be filled.” It is the duty 
of the preachers to do their part that the Sacrament will not be 
neglected nor despised, and to help them Luther has written his 
Admonition.”! 


Neglect of the Lord’s Supper plainly exhibits a lack of either 
Christian knowledge or faith or both. The preachers must take it 
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upon their consciences diligently to explain to the people that the 
Lord’s Supper is God’s gracious and fatherly institution. No one 
ought to be forced to believe, but everyone who wants to be a Chris- 
tian is in conscience bound to learn the true content of his faith, so 
that he will be undeceived. The refusal to learn proves a person’s 
contempt for God; “he that believeth not is condemned” (John 
3:18). “It was neither a joke nor a vain design with God to have 
given and instituted this Sacrament for us. Therefore He will not 
have it despised or to be used lazily or not at all. Still less, that it 
should be esteemed a minor or unnecessary thing. Rather, it is His 
will that it be diligently used.” 

The Lord’s Supper was instituted for the purpose of His com- 
memoration: “This do in remembrance of Me.” Thereby God 
placed His divine honor and worship into this Sacrament. “To re- 
member Him” means nothing else than to hear, preach, praise, and 
honor with thanksgiving His grace and mercy. Therefore when we 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper in His remembrance, we worship God 
according to His will and design.” | 

Do this, and you confess with heart and mouth, with ears and 

eyes, with body and soul, that you neither can nor have given any- 

thing to God, but that you have taken everything from Him that 
you possess, especially eternal life and infinite righteousness in 

Christ. When you do this, you have rightly worshiped Him and 

with such a confession preserved His divine honor. . . . Ought 

not your heart tell you this, therefore: Very well, even if I would 
otherwise have no benefit from it, I will nonetheless attend the 

Lord’s Supper to His praise and honor. I will do my best to help 

Him preserve His glory and honor. ... If I cannot preach, I will 

hear, for the hearer also helps to thank and honor God... . If 

I am unable to hear, I will nonetheless be among the hearers, so 

that I will by this action, by the presence of my body and mem- 

bers, honor and praise God. And if for no other reason, I will 
receive the Sacrament precisely in order to confess and witness 
thereby that I am also one of those who wants to praise and thank 

God. ... This reception [of the Sacrament} shall be my remem- 

brance of Him, whereby I gratefully think of His grace which He 

shows me in Christ.°* 


The Christian who worships God in the reception of the Sacra- 
ment pays Him a double honor: (1) by his obedient and willing 
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use of the Sacrament he honors God’s command and institution, 
which unquestionably pleases God; (2) by its observance he offers 
God praise, worship, and thanksgiving, which is another way of 
confessing Christ before the world. To pay such honor and thanks- 
giving to God is the highest type of worship and the most glorious 
work: it is a thankoffering.” Part of this thankoffering of praise 
and thanksgiving is to teach, confess, and believe in the power and 
fruit of His Passion. That, and not mourning for the suffering and 
death of Christ, is the meaning of the memorial.® 


The benefits of receiving the Lord’s Supper ought to be very 
powerful incentives of its frequent reception. The first benefit is 
that faith and love will be renewed and strengthened. Let no one 
underestimate this benefit, for without such periodic renewal and 
strengthening of our faith in Christ and love for Him it is unlikely 
that we shall be able to resist the designs of Satan. If the daily 
labor of enlarging our knowledge and exercising our faith in Christ 
is difficult, what may we expect to happen when we withdraw from 
the remembrance of His death, underestimate it, or even depise it? 


The second benefit is the consequence of such a renewal and 
strengthening of faith. It is bound to overflow into all sorts of 
works of love. The Holy Ghost is present, and He knows very 
well how to produce worthy and desirable fruits in us. To neglect 
such a great benefit is nothing less than an open invitation to Satan 
to attack us when we are without the armor of God. The Sacrament 
is powerful and rich in grace. Its benefits will come to the Chris- 
tian according to his faith. 


The manner of using the Sacraments is twofold: Opinione laudis 
et precis — auf Dankweise und Betweise,” and the consequences of 
the neglect of the Lord’s Supper are separation from God and His 
grace, love, and peace, and all the evils of this life. 

How often should Holy Communion be celebrated? It was Lu- 
ther’s recommendation to the city of Nuernberg that the Lord’s 
Supper should be celebrated every Sunday once or twice, in accord- 
ance with the number of communicants, and on week days in 
accordance with the need and desire of the Christians, whom the 
pastors will thus offer sufficient opportunities to partake of it. But 
there is to be no compulsion.™ 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusion can be drawn from this that Luther maintained 
the Scriptural principles of freedom and responsibility in balance. 
No one is to force a liturgy of the Lord’s Supper upon a Christian 
congregation. Good order, good usage, and God’s honor and praise 
are the considerations in the adoption of a liturgy. The liturgy is 
never an end in itself. It promotes God-pleasing worship. Its 
ptecise form is unimportant as long as the Word is afforded a free 
course.°” 

There is to be no legislation regarding the Lord’s Supper. By 
the Word, Christian hearts are to be instructed of its opportunities 
and benefits. Luther is sure that if the treasure of the Sacrament 
is properly understood by Christians, they will insist upon having 
it often. In his considerations of the relation of the Word to the 
liturgy and to the Sacrament, Luther consistently assigns a pre- 
eminent place to the Word. These three principles the Lutheran 
pastor of the mid-twentieth century should maintain also. 

The doctrine of the local impanation of the body of Christ in 
the Lord’s Supper has been urged in our circles. “Bethlehem is 
brought down today at the altar.” “We ask our catechumens where 
God is. They reply: ‘Where the Word is.’ How true. But is He 
not in some special place? Yes, at the Altar, for Christ says: “This 
is My body.’” “Then wrapped in Mary’s arms, now wrapped in 
bread and wine.” * This teaching is a direct violation of the Lu- 
theran principle, so well stated by the Wittenberg Concord (1536): 
extra usum... sentiunt non adesse corpus Christi.* The Lutheran 
pastor does not “make Christ” on the altar when he celebrates the 
Lord’s Supper. The Lutheran pastor is a prophet of the Word, 
pre-eminently. There is no magic at the altar by which God be- 
comes physically manageable and disposable by a Lutheran or any 
other celebrant. Whether it is with design or not, such doctrine 
must lead us back to the Roman Catholic position which the Refor- 
mation has so rigorously rejected. An emphasis upon the par- 
aphernalia of worship, utterly out of proportion to their importance, 
as though vestments and liturgy possessed magical powers, any dep- 
recation of the Word which is preached, as though God’s promise 
comes to us outside the preached Word in a more perfect manner, 
these constitute a distortion of the heritage which the Reformation 
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has bestowed upon us. If this trend remains unchecked and becomes 
virulent, there can be little doubt that we must expect the emergence 
of a full-fledged Romanizing party in our midst, comparable to the 
Anglo-Catholic faction, which today with might and main attempts 
to return the Anglican Church to the fatal embrace of Rome. 


Bayside, New York 
FOOTNOTES 


1. This view is elaborated by Duchesne in his Christian Worship: Its Origin 
and Evolution, and by Wendland in his Die hellenistisch-romische Kultur, 
1912, p. 225. 


2. The following examples will serve: Damascus, Acts 9:20; Antioch, Acts 
13:14; Iconium, Acts 14:1; Philippi, Acts 16:13. According to Acts 17:2 
he preached in the synagogs of Thessalonica on three Sabbath days, like- 
wise in Beroea, Acts 17:10; every Sabbath in Corinth, Acts 18:4; Ephesus, 
both at his first and later visits, Acts 18:19 and 19:8; that the early Chris- 
tians were zealous in observing the Law is shown in Acts 21:20. The early 
Christians did not withdraw from the synagog, but were rejected by those 
who refused to accept the Gospel. 


3. Nielen, Gebet und Gottesdienst im Neuen Testament; Engl. transl., The 
Earliest Christian Liturgy, St. Louis, 1941, p. 110. 

. Steinmann, Biblische Studien, V1 (1908), 31. 

E. g., Paul's instructions to Titus regarding the Cretans. 

. Nielen, op. cit., p. 130f. 

. P. E. Kretzmann, Christian Art, pp. 245—247. 

. According to Schermann, “Das ‘Brotbrechen’ im Urchristentum” in Béblische 
Zeitschrift (1910), the “breaking of the bread” does not necessarily refer 
to the Lord’s Supper. The accounts of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
we must note, have such expressions as “breaking bread” and “giving 
thanks.” However, the institution of the Sacrament rests not on those ex- 
pressions, and its occurrence is not to be identified with them, but rests 
upon our Lord’s own words: “This is My body, this is My blood.” The 
account of the incident in the life of St. Paul before the shipwreck at Malta 
reads: “Having spoken thus, he took bread and gave thanks to God before 
them all and broke it and began to eat; so all were cheered and themselves 
pattook of food.” Acts 27:35f. Evidently the expression “breaking of 
bread” is equivalent to eating a meal. Similarly, in Acts 20:7, in the account 
of St. Paul’s departure from Troas, the expression is best interpreted as mean- 
ing that they had a meal in common. With reference to Acts 2:42, 46 the 
Latin and Greek fathers interpreted the phrase “breaking of bread” not in 
a Eucharistic sense but as signifying the partaking of food in common. The 
same interpretation applies also to Luke 24:30f. (Road to Emmaus). 

9. Nielen, op. cit., p. 395. 
10. Kretzmann, op. cit., p. 247. 
11. Percy Dearmer, The Church at Prayer and the World Outside, pp. 60—90, 
103—120, is in essential agreement with the above, and he states that “the 


position then reached seems to be almost ideal,” a judgment which reflects 
his own liturgical orientation. 


12. Luther D. Reed, The Lutheran Liturgy, p. 45. 
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Discussions of this development can be found in Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith 
and Practise, Evangelical and Catholic; and in F. D. Brightman, Liturgies, 
Eastern and Western. 

The remainder of this section has been adapted from a chapter of the 
author’s doctoral dissertation. 

E. g., The rich young man. 

Reinhold Seeberg, History of Doctrines, transl. by Charles E. Hay, Phila- 
delphia, 1905, Vol. I, p. 78f.: “The death of Christ arouses and moves re- 
ligious feeling, but it is not understood nor pursued to its consequences.” 
Also: Adolf Harnack, History of Dogma, 7 vols., transl. from 3d German 
ed., Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1905. 

Karl Mueller, Der Umschwung in der Lehre von der Busze waehrend des 12. 
Jahrhunderts, Theologische Abhandlungen, Festschrift fuer Carl von Weiz- 
saecker, Freiburg i. B., 1892. 

Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, ed. by Anton C. Pegis, New York, 
1945, Vol. II, p.569ff. (On the distinction of sin.) 

Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Kirchengeschichte, Tuebingen, 1928, 
Vol. III, pp. 87 and 108. 

Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, ed. Pegis, p. 777; also p. 1039. 
Pegis, op. cit., II, p. 1038, Q. 114, “On Merit, Which Is the Effect of Co- 
operative Grace.” 

Ibid., Il, p. 993. 

Holl, op. cit., I, p. 6. 

Quoted by W. Pauck, The Heritage of the Reformation, p. 161; also Holl, 
op. cit., I, p.6. Taken from Pastoral Letter of Cardinal Katschthaler, Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg (Feb. 2, 1905). Cf. Karl Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Pabstthums, 4th ed. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1924, p. 498 f. 

StL. Ed: V:: 487. 

St. L. ed., XII: 904. 

St. L. ed., IX: 209. 

Concordia Triglotta, p. 607, “Third Commandment.” 

St. L. ed., III: 1477: “God cannot be conceived of or thought of except 
through His Word.” III: 782: “He who has God’s Word is a young god.” 
III: 1667: “We are to be bound to the Word of God, that we are to hear, 
and no one is to teach anything out of his own head without the Word of 
God.” III: 1720: “God has given us no other means than His divine Word; 
therein alone does one hear Christ.” V: 281f.: “Let no one have the effron- 
tery to deal with God without the Word or to build for himself a special 
road to heaven.” 

E. g.: St. L. ed., VIII: 421: “Christ, the true and living God, is in God and 
God in Him; beyond that He is also in us and we in Him.” St.L. ed., 
VII: 2258: “Christ says: “There is no more wrath in heaven if you are 
agreed with Me, for the Father has brought Me to you, and His will agrees 
with Mine.’ ” 

WA, XIV, 607, 19: “deus fit mihi deus, quando secundum affectum in 
deum feror.” 

St. L. ed., XXII: 386: “After the Holy Ghost has worked in the resisting 
will, He causes that will to co-operate and to be in harmony with Him.” 
thelo—I will; thelema— an act of will; plur., wishes, desires; to thelema 
tou theou — the will of God, sometimes a will to be recognized, sometimes 
as a will to be obeyed; thelesis — willing, will. 
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It is for this reason that an examination of the more than 4,000 extant 
sermons of Luther will show relatively little emphasis upon the Sacraments. 
He certainly did not tie his sermons to the Sacrament of the Altar, even 
though he had many occasions to complain about lack of attendance at the 
Lord’s Supper. “Sacramentalists” cannot claim him as their ally. 

Brilioth, Yngve, Eucharistic Faith and Practice, Evangelical and Catholic, 
transl. by A. G. Hebert, SPCK: London, 1930, p. 127: “There was an 
increasing tendency to speak of these words as the ‘consecration.’ Though 
Luther used this phrase in the Deutsche Messe, he regarded them rather as 
a proclamation of the Gospel. But in the Formula of Concord we meet 
what is in effect the Roman idea of words of consecration, which must be 
said over the elements. [?] In the seventeenth century the use of the sign of 
the cross over the elements was the regular practice throughout Germany. 
The sacring bell was used at the consecration right into the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and for a long time it was customary for the whole congregation to 
fall on theit knees for the consecration. Reconsecration is ordered in many 
of the Church Orders if the quantity of bread or wine consecrated proved 
insufficient. In spite of the principle extra usum nullum sacramentum, pains 
were taken to secure that all the consecrated elements should be consumed.” 
This claim is made by Fred H. Lindemann, Til] He Come, p.7: “The theo- 
logian who does not recognize the Holy Sacrament as a meeting point on 
which all the issues of theology converge has failed to understand the his- 
tory of the Church. He will never understand the Reformation.” Cp. p. 11. 


L. Fendt, Der Lutherische Gottesdienst des 16. Jahrhunderts, Sein Werden 
und Wachsen. Ernst Reinhardt, Muenchen, 1923, p. 132 ff. ED. NOTE: 
It must be borne in mind that Fendt is a convert from Romanism. 


Sehling, Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des 16. Jahrhunderts, IV, 
32 ff. 

Richter, Ev. Kirchenordnungen, I, 18 ff. 

Ibid., p. 25. 

Fendt, op. cit., pp. 205—207. 

Ibid., p. 242. 

Sehling, Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des XVI. Jahrhunderts, Vol. V. 
Fendt, op. cit., p. 244: “Der Gottesdienst bekam eine Seele! Naemlich das 
Wort Gottes. Gott selbst redete! Er war gegenwaertig in seinem Worte. 
Da wurden freilich alle alten Formen gleich vor diesem Neuen: nur das 
Wort Gottes, ueberall das Wort Gottes galt und gab Glanz. Sogar im 
Abendmahle.” 


Smend, Die evangelischen deutschen Messen bis zu Luthers Deutsche Messe, 
p- 12 ff., refers to medieval expositions of the Mass which showed how Mass 
without Communion could serve to edification. In general, Smend does not 
appear to favor emphasis upon liturgical form. 


Phil. ed., VI, 170. 

Fendt, op. cit., p. 299. 

Caemmerer, R. R., “On Liturgical Uniformity,” CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY, 1938 (IX), p. 439. 


St. Louis ed., X: 2170 ff. 
Ibid., 2174. 

Ibid., 2174—2175. 

St. L. ed., X: 2177. 

St. L. ed., X: 2178—2179. 
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Ibid., 2181—2182. 

St. L. ed., X: 2183—2184. 
Ibid., 2188. 

Ibid., 2197. 

Ibid., 2198—2199. 

Ibid., 2205. 

Ibid., 2209. 

St. L. ed., X: 2256—2261. 


Enders, Martin Luthers Briefwechsel, Vol. XII, pp. 316 ff. 

“As to the matter that worries you ... this is my advise: If your lord, 
the Margrave and Elector, will allow the Gospel to be preached purely, 
clearly, and without admixture— and the two Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Blood of Jesus Christ to be administered and given, and will let the 
invocation of the saints fall away, so that they are not patrons, mediators, 
and intercessors, and the Sacrament be not carried about, and will let the 
daily Masses for the dead fall, and not have the water, salt, and herbs con- 
secrated, and will sing pure responsories and songs in Latin or German 
during the march or procession; then in God’s name, go along in the pro- 
cession, and carry a silver or golden cross, and a cope or surplice of velvet, 
silk, or linen. And if one cope or surplice is not enough for your lord, 
the Elector put on three of them, as Aaron the high priest put on three, 
one over the other . . . and if his Electoral Grace is not satisfied with 
one cifcuit or procession, in which you go about and ring and sing, go 
around seven times, as Joshua and the Children of Israel went around 
Jericho shouting and blowing with trumpets. . .. For such matters, if free 
from abuses, take from and give to the Gospel nothing: only they must not 
be thought necessary to salvation, and the conscience dare not be bound to 
them. ... And if the Pope would let these matters be free, and the Gospel 
be preached, and commanded me to hang my breeches about my neck, I'd 
do his pleasure.” 


v. Schenk, The Presence, p. 50 f.; 86; 53. 


64. Quoted with approval in the Formula of Concord, Sol. Decl., VII, 15. 





The Doctrine of Predestination 
in Romans 8:28-39 


By LUTHER POELLOT 


be considered in its setting. The more remote context in the 
preceding chapters and verses is indicated in the following words 
of the Formula of Concord: 


Ts section of Romans, like every other passage of Scripture, must 


Whoever ... is... concerned about the revealed will of God, and 
proceeds according to the order which St.Paul has observed in the 
Epistle to the Romans, who first directs men to repentance, to knowl- 
edge of sins, to faith in Christ, to divine obedience, before he speaks 
of the mystery of the eternal election of God, to him this doctrine 
{concerning God’s predestination} is useful and consolatory.1 


And as to the immediate context, we follow Stoeckhardt in taking 
Rom. 8:1-17 as belonging together as a unit on Spiritual Life, and 
vv. 18—39 as a unit on Comfort in Suffering.” The doctrine of pre- 
destination is presented as our highest and greatest comfort in suffering. 
The doctrine itself is set forth in vv. 28—30, while in vv. 31—39 Paul 
draws the conclusions which follow in regard to the power of the Chris- 
tian religion, more specifically the doctrine of predestination, to sup- 
port us in the trials and afflictions which come upon those whom God 


has elected to salvation. 
I 


THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION IN ROMANS 8:28-30 


“And we know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are the called according to his purpose.” With 
Stoeckhardt we take de to be not adversative, but a de metabatikon, 
introducing a second source of comfort in suffering. The first lies in 
the infinite greatness of the glory which shall be revealed in us (vv. 
18-27). The second comforting characteristic of this glory is its cer- 
tainty. Hofmann, Godet, and others take the de as adversative, placing 
this sentence in contrast to the description of the trials which are the 
present lot of the Christians. But they overlook the main thought of 
the preceeding section.® 

We know for sure; there are no if’s and but’s, no questions; only 
solid conviction and assurance. No better word could open this pas- 
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sage on God’s predestination which is to serve the child of God by 
way of consolation and comfort, especially under circumstances of life 
which constantly combine to teach us that there are so many other 
things which we do not know or of which we cannot be sure. And 
this keynote of solid conviction and assurance runs through the entire 
passage, finding its final expression in the pepeismai, “I am fully per- 
suaded, completely convinced” (v.38), which opens the last sentence. 


According to A.V., “all things” is the subject of “work together.” 
This implies that God so rules both pleasant and unpleasant things 
—the things of which we are inclined to say with Gideon: “If the 
Lord be with us, why then is all this befallen us?” (Judg.6:13) — 
so that they co-operate, or work together, in the interest of the holy 
Christian Church in general and for the good of its individual mem- 
bers in particular. The margin of the Revised Version, however, and 
the Revised Standard Version make “God” the subject: “God worketh 
all things with them for good” (R.V. margin), or: “In everything God 
works for good with those who love him” (R.S.V.). This reminds 
us of the words of Joseph to his brothers: “Ye thought evil against 
me; but God meant it unto good,” Gen. 50:20. The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament also calls attention to the fact that ho theos after synergei 
may be the correct reading, with panta as an accusative of reference, 
as in 1 Cor.9:25 and 10:33. Moffatt adopts a skillful rephrasing: 
“Those who love God, those who have been called in terms of His 
purpose, have His aid and interest in everything.” 


As we see from the following thoughts which Paul is beginning to 
unfold here, this expression, “for good,” “for our real welfare,” includes 
not only this world and this life, but also that “good” which shall be 
ours when we shall be with God forever in heaven. This has been the 
experience of all saints. And with them, by the grace of God, we, too, 
shall be able to say at the end of life: “It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted” (Ps.119:71). See also Ps. 119:67; Jer.31:18-19; Heb. 
12:11.— The counterpart of “all . . . good” is “no evil,” expressed so 
beautifully by the Psalmist: “There shall no evil befall thee, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” (Ps.91:10-11.) 

“To them that love God” describes the persons in question from the 
human side. “To them who are the called” describes the persons in 
question from the divine side. (Expositor’s Greek Testament.) God 
called them “out of darkness into His marvelous light” (1 Peter 2:9). 
It is an effectual call Paul speaks of, as the whole tenor of the para- 
graph manifests. Everybody that is called should consider himself one 
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of the elect of God. “ ‘Calling’ in Paul never means ‘invitation’; it is 
always ‘effectual calling’” (Exp. Greek Testament). Barnes states: 
The word (&leetos) is sometimes used to denote an external in- 
vitation, offer, or calling. Matt. 20,16; 22,14. But excepting in these 
places, it is used in the New Testament to denote those who had 
accepted the call and were true Christians. Rom. 1, 6-7; 1 Cor. 1, 2. 24; 
Rev. 17,14. It is evidently used in this sense here — to denote those 
who were true Christians. The connection, as well as the usual mean- 
ing of the word, requires us thus to understand it. Christians are said 
to be called because God has invited them to be saved, and has sent 
into their hearts such an influence as to make the call effectual to their 
salvation. In this way their salvation is to be traced entirely to God.* 


Let us take this last part of v.28 not simply in apposition to the 
expression “them that love God,” but rather as standing in a causal 
relationship to the first part of the verse: “All things work together for 
good to them that love God, being the called {that is, because they are 
the called} according to His purpose.” “The second part of v.28 gives 
the reason why all things work together for good to these people. The 
participle has causal meaning.” ® 


Barnes explains prothesis as follows: 


The word here rendered purpose means properly a proposition, or 
a laying down any thing in view of others; and is thus applied to the 
bread that was laid on the table of show-bread. Matt. 12,4. Mark 2, 
26. Luke 6, 4. Hence it means, when applied to the mind, a plan or 
purpose of mind. It implies that God had a plan, purpose, or inten- 
tion, in regard to all who became Christians. They are not saved by 
chance or hap-hazard. God does not convert men without design; and 
His designs are not new, but are eternal. ... That He has such a 
purpose in regard to the salvation of His people is often affirmed. 
Rom.9,11. Eph.1,11; 3,11. 2 Tim.1,9. Jer.51,29.... They owe 
it to the mere mercy of God, and they should acknowledge Him as 
the fountain and source of all their hopes of heaven. 


“The fact that God’s purpose will not fail is the reason why all things 
work together for good to the Christians. It cannot be otherwise.” ® 


“For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son, that He might be the First-born 
among many brethren.” The conjunction is not causal — because — 
but explanatory — for.’ Paul does not say: “Whose faith,” or “whose 
final faith,” or “whose good works,” or “whose good conduct,” or “whose 
some-other-good-quality” He did foreknow. To introduce any thought 
like that into the text would be eisegesis, not exegesis. Instead, Paul 
uses the personal pronoun “whom.” This excludes the synergistic 
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intuitu fidei theory of every description.® Lyman Abbott, in his Rem#- 
niscences, page 70, speaks of an old woman in a poorhouse who said: 
“I know that God chose me before He saw me, for He never would 
have chosen me afterward.” The use of the personal pronoun in the 
plural also indicates that the object of God’s foreknowledge is not 
simply the Church in general (Hofmann, Luthardt, Vilmar, Thomasius), 
but individual persons.® 

God “foreknew” them. This does not mean simply that He knew 
them beforehand, in the primary sense of the word; for God’s eternal 
omniscience or prescience includes all mankind, and yet not all are 
predestined to eternal life. The verb “foreknow, progimoskein, accord- 
ing to the asus loquendi of Scripture, when used of God, is a synonym 
for foreordain, preordain, elect. Compare 1 Peter 1:20: “Who verily 
was foreordained (proegnoosmenou) before the foundation of the world 
(R.S.V.: destined. R.V. and the Cath. New Testament: foreknow), 
but was manifest in these last times for you.” “To understand ‘fore- 
know’ in its primary sense: God ‘knew beforehand, before the founda- 
tion of the world, that Christ would be the Redeemer of the world 
and therefore manifested Him as such, says next to nothing. Only 
foreordination, predestination, and manifestation, not a mere mental 
knowing beforehand and manifestation, does justice to the two verbs 
that are so strongly set over against each other.” ?° See also Acts 2:23; 
Rom. 11:2; 1 Peter 1:2. F. Pieper and J. T. Mueller point out that 
“foreknow” and “predestinate” as synonyms in v.29 would not make 
the statement tautological, since the second word introduces a further 
progress in thought, as follows: “Whom He predestinated, them He 
also predestinated to be conformed to the image of His Son.” How- 
ever, for themselves they distinguish between the two terms, taking 
the first to express “the loving appropriation of the elect (die liebende 
Aneignung der Auserwaehlten),” “a knowledge joined with love (nosse 
cum affectu et effectu), so that the person thus known of God is made 
His own and acknowledged by Him as His own,” and taking the second 
to express “their predestination to conformity to the image of His Son.” 
Cp. Gal. 4:9. 


“He also did predestinate,” kai pro-oorisen. R.V.: foreordained. 
R.S.V. and the Catholic New Testament: “predestined” (shortening 
of the King James “predestinate”). Wessel takes “foreknow” and 
“predestinate” as describing “one and the same eternal counsel of God, 
but from different viewpoints. The former has reference to the indi- 
viduals that God foreordained, chose unto Himself; the latter looks 
to the end, the goal, for which they have been elected.”11 Pieper dis- 
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tinguishes in God's eternal decree locally a twofold gracious action, 
namely, first, a loving appropriation of the elect and, secondly, the 
actual predestination of the elect, though really (sachlich) the two 
coincide.’* 


According to Thayer, symmorphos means, literally, “having the same 
form as another; similar, conformed to.” In the Septuagint this word 
eikoon is used mostly for the Hebrew word zelem, “image, figure, 
likeness.” The New Testament usage is somewhat divergent and there- 
fore not decisive to determine the meaning of the word in the passage 
before us.!* In the passage before us Thayer takes the word to include 
likeness not only to the heavenly body, but also to “the most holy 
and blessed state of mind, which Christ possessed.” Rienecker, quoting 
Hans Lietzmann, takes “image” to mean the glorified resurrection body. 
So also Stoeckhardt: “In their external form and appearance they should 
resemble the image of his Son, who passed through suffering into 
glory and whose divine doxa now shines forth also out of his bodily 
form and appearance; they should bear the image of the heavenly, 
1 Cor. 15:49; their vile body should be changed, that it may be fash- 
ioned like unto His glorious body, Phil. 3:21.” The conformity to the 
image of his Son is the last stage in salvation, as proegnoo is the first, 


and all “that He might be the First-born among many brethren.” In 
heaven, “there will be ‘many brethren,’ a great family of children of 
God, and among these Christ, our Brother, will hold the rank of the 
First-born, the Leader, the Captain of our salvation, who brings many 
sons to glory (Heb.2:10).”1* V.29, then, sets before us God's plan 
of salvation, as it reaches out of eternity into eternity. 


St. Paul further establishes the certainty of salvation by setting forth 
the connection between each step in God’s counsel and plan for our 
salvation, as it is unfailingly carried out in time. God has predestinated, 
called, and justified me. Therefore St.Paul can add, “them He also 
glorified,” edoxasen. “He which hath begun a good work in you will 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ” (Phil. 1:6). This is so cer- 
tain, that Paul can speak of our glorification in heaven, which from 
our viewpoint within the limits of time still lies in the future —as 
being complete now already. Paul uses the aorist. The Expositor's 
Greek Testament says: “The tense... is amazing. It is the most dar- 
ing anticipation of faith that even the New Testament contains: the 
life is not to be taken out of it by the philosophical consideration that 
with God there is neither before nor after.” The Catholic New Testa- 
ment is even more emphatic than the King James version: “Them he 
has also glorified.” Cp. John 3:36; 5:24; 6:47. Moffatt translates: 
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“Then He glorifies those whom He has justified.” But Luther is correct 
when he translates: “Die hat er auch herrlich gemacht.” — Who are the 
objects of eternal election? According to Holy Scripture, God has not 
elected all men, nor the steadfast believers together with the temporary 
believers; but only those who are actually saved (praedestimatio est par- 
ticularis). This follows from the clear teaching of Scripture that all 
the elect shall surely be saved (praedestinatio est immutabilis et im- 
fallibilis), Matt. 24:24: Rom. 8:28-30. The Formula of Concord writes: 
“God has in grace considered and chosen to salvation each and every 
person of the elect who are to be saved.” No Christian, no believer, 
should ever doubt his election and salvation, “but through diligent use 
of the means of grace hold fast to the hope of eternal life which is in 
Christ Jesus, John 10:27-28.”1° A synodical essay summarizes as 
follows: 

Note the golden chain extending from God’s eternal purpose and 
foreknowledge and predestination through time, in which we are 
called and justified, to eternity, our glorification above. The fact that 
we have been called, that God has brought us to faith, should make 
us sure of our election before the world began as well as of our sal- 
vation after this time and this world has ceased to be. That golden 
chain was forged in the fires of God’s everlasting love, eternal and 
unchanging as God himself, and on the anvil of Calvary, erected in 
eternity by God’s decree of redemption, on which the Lamb slain 
from eternity (Rev. 13,8), having been delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God (Acts 2, 23), was made unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption (1 Cor. 
1,30). That chain, and every link thereof is unbreakable, that chain 
guarantees to us who believe our past election and our future glorifi- 
cation.16 


II 
THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION OUR COMFORT IN SUFFERING 


The Lutheran Confessions point out that the doctrine of predestina- 
tion is an exceedingly comforting doctrine. And it is that indeed. It 
has been said again and again that this doctrine will inevitably lead 
to a false security or to self-imposed despair. This is never the case 
when the Christian follows St. Paul in Rom. 8:31 ff. 


1. Our salvation is sure because God who is for us is mightier than 
all who are against us. 

“God is for us,” hyper heemoon. The preposition hyper is in direct 
contrast with the preposition kata in the following phrase: “against us.” 
These two prepositions are placed in similar contrast in 2 Cor. 13:8: 
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“We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” The same 
contrast is expressed in the thought of Matt. 12:30: “He that is not 
with Me is against Me; and he that gathereth not with Me scattereth 
abroad.” So the first thought expressed here is that there are only two 
sides — the Lord’s side and the other side. There is no middle ground, 
no neutral zone. Every once in a while we run across the statement 
that it is not so important to have the Lord on your side as it is for 
you to be on the Lord’s side. That is a deceptive playing with words. 
It leads you to believe that having the Lord on your side might be 
different from your being on His side. Actually there is no difference. 
In both cases you and the Lord are on the same side, together. 


“Who can be against us?” This is an interpretation, rather than 
a translation. The simplest and most natural translation reads: “If God 
is for us, who is against us?” However, the very sharp antithesis, as 
well as the entire line of thought in the passage gives warrant to the 
words chosen by the King James translators. And we are not surprised 
to find Luther translating: “Wer mag wider uns sein?” The R.V., the 
R.S.V., and the Catholic New Testament, on the other hand, read: 
“Who is against us?” Either translation can stand. The thought is: 
“If God is for us—and He evidently is—who is and can remain 
against us effectively, to injure or destroy us?” 


2. Our salvation is sure because God, who has already gone so far 
for us—all the way—surely will not stop at anything less. This is 
the thought presented in v.32. It is the argument 4 maiori ad minus, 
from the greater to the less, developed also in Rom. 5:6-10.17 We can 
paraphrase St. Paul's all-embracing statement: “He that spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him 
also freely give us all things?” with Luther’s well-known words: “Gaze 
upon the wounds of Christ and the blood shed for you; there predes- 
tination will shine forth.”1® Here, as in the preceding verse, St. Paul 
speaks only of the elect. The text is not a statement concerning uni- 
versal redemption. The emphasis here is that God gave His Son for 
each of the elect. To each one of these God freely gives all things. 
In giving us Christ, God gives us everything, for “Christ is the greatest 
gift of grace. All others are supplementary. These cannot be wanting 
if one has received the first and greatest. Everything we yet expect 
of God, especially future salvation and glory, cannot and will not fail 
us, after God has done the greatest thing and has given us his Son.” 
In Paul's language “all things” means everything that furthers the 
Christian’s life and that contributes to the perfecting of his salvation. 
“All things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
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world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” (1 Cor.3:21-22). 

When God gives us His Son, He gives us the world; there is noth- 
ing which does not work together for our good—not “even tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword” (v.35). “In all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us” (v.37). 

3. Our salvation is sure because no one can successfully accuse or con- 
demn us. This is the thought presented in vv. 33-34. 

V. 33: “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is 
God that justifieth.” 

“Lay to the charge of,” egkalesei, “This expression is taken from 
courts of law” (Barnes). It means: “to accuse.” Barnes enlarges the 
thought by taking it to mean: “to accuse, or condemn, or so charge 
with crime before the tribunal of God as to cause condemnation.” 
However, the word carries weight and force even if understood here 
in its simple, primary sense: “accuse.” The elect can say: “Indeed 
I have my accusers. Well and good. I will admit it, and not deny it. 
But who are they? Name them, and let them come forward now! 
Let us see who they are, and what they have to say! Come — bring 
them on! Just who is it that shall lay anything to the charge of God's 
elect? I am not afraid of my accusers, because I am God's elect, or 
chosen [eklektos— the only time that the term occurs in this entire 
passage on election].” 

The question: “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect?” 
is met with the statement: “It is God that justifieth.” Since God de- 
clares me righteous, it does not make any difference who accuses me. 
Let them do their worst. Barnes suggests the following translation: 
“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? Shall God — 
who justifieth?” Accordingly, “the passage implies that there would 
be a high degree of absurdity in supposing that the same divine Being 
would both justify and condemn the same individual. The Christian, 
therefore, is secure.” 

V.34: “Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea 
rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us.” 

The question, “Who is he that condemneth?” may be taken in two 
different ways (1) as referring to any possible accusers who might also 
endeavor to set themselves up as judges. In that case, the Apostle’s 
reply may be paraphrased: Don’t worry about them any more than 
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about the accusers mentioned in v.33, for there stands Christ Jesus, 
who died, etc. God’s own Son is your attorney, who pleads for you 
and who has paid the penalty; and don’t forget that it is God Himself 
who justifies you. Who, then, is he that condemneth? No one, for 
sure! Or (2) the question may be turned a second way: “Who is he 
that condemneth?” Come — give answer! Who is he that condemneth? 
There is only one right answer, and that is this: The only one who 
has the authority to condemn is Christ, the Judge of the quick and 
the dead. And you can be very sure that He will not condemn the 
elect of God, because He is the One who died, rose again, sits at the 
right hand of God, and pleads for us. He, the only One who has 
authority to condemn, will not condemn us! 

In this connection we draw attention to the translation of the R. S. V., 
which makes a question of the second part of the verse. Barnes also 
points out that the Greek will bear this translation. “Who is to con- 
demn? Is it Christ Jesus— who died, yes, who was raised from the 
dead, who is at the right hand of God, who indeed intercedes for us?” 
According to this translation, the passage implies the same high degree 
of absurdity which a question at the end of v.33 would imply. “Who 
is he that condemneth? Shall Christ condemn you—who has not 
stopped short of anything to save you?! !” “Look!” says Paul, as it were 
— “one — two—three—four—how many more reasons do you 
want? First— Christ died for you,” and then, almost as though he 
catches himself with the reminder: I said that already in v. 32, he goes 
on: “Secondly — yea rather, that is risen again.” Some take this “yea 
rather” (mallon ge) in the sense of “nay, rather.” Paul, accordingly, as 
it were, corrects himself. Rather than to call Jesus the One that died, 
he wishes to call him the Risen One. Christ did not remain in death. 
If He is merely called the One that died, people might get the impres- 
sion that He remained in death, that death conquered Him. Further- 
more, just the resurrection of Christ is proof that His death accom- 
plished its great purpose, as Paul had already written to the Romans, 
4:24-25: “Jesus, our Lord . . . was delivered for our offenses and was 
raised again for our justification.” Third —“who is even at the right 
hand of God.” How beautifully Paul brings out the thought that we 
have nothing to fear, because we are under the protection of the high- 
est power! And, again, for the best commentary, we turn to Scripture, 
and hear Paul explain himself further, as he writes to the Ephesians 
(1:20-23): “He [God] raised Him {Christ} from the dead and set 
Him at His own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all prin- 
cipality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
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named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to come; and 
hath put all things under His feet, and gave Him to be the head over 
all things to the Church, which is His body, the fullness of Him that 
filleth all in all.” Since our Lord and Savior rules and fills all things 
with divine power and majesty, all things must work together for our 
good. See also Matt. 28:18-20 and John 17:2. And in the fourth place, 
Christ “also maketh intercession for us.” This caps the climax of the 
argument. Christ is not only able to save, but He is also willing to 
do so. Bengel: “His session at God’s right hand detiotes His power 
to save us; His intercession, His will to do it.” Cp. Heb. 7:25. 


4. Our salvation is sure because nothing can separate us from the 
love of Christ. Barnes takes this to mean our love toward Christ. But 
most commentaries take tou Christou as a subjective genitive: Christ's 
love toward us. Nobody and nothing shall separate us from that love. 
Nobody; for the Apostle asks, “Who?” And nothing; for the follow- 
ing question speaks of “things” or “creatures.” Among these are: tribu- 
lation, i.e., pressure from without, affliction arising from external 
causes; distress, i.e., narrowness of place, Angst, in der Enge, when 
one does not know whither to turn or what to do for relief, cp. 2 Cor. 
7:5; Rom.2:9. The term sword prompts Calvin to remark: “The 
apostle says not “What?’ but ‘Who?’ just as if all creatures and all 
afflictions were so many gladiators taking arms against the Christians.” 
And so we are constantly in the state of one who is being put to 
death. Cp. 1 Cor.4:9. And our enemies deem us the appropriate 
subjects of slaughter, with as little concern or remorse as the lives of 
sheep are taken. But none of this shall separate us from the love of 
Christ. On the contrary, “in all these things we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us.” In 1 Cor.15:57 Paul exclaims: 
“We are victors, we are conquerors!” But here Paul rises to the most 
sublime heights: “We are more than conquerors!” No conqueror has 
ever gained more than a partial victory, a temporary conquest. But 
Christ has completely, permanently, and incontestably conquered His 
enemies. In Him we share that absolutely unique conquest and are 
more than conquerors over every possible power which may endeavor 
to separate us from Christ. And St. Paul presents this as an absolute 
statement: There is nothing, there will be nothing, to separate us from 
God’s love, for we are inseparably enclosed in the circle of God’s 
eternal love. 

Of this I am completely “persuaded.” There is no higher degree 
of assurance possible on earth than the assurance of faith. Professor 
Arndt comments: 
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14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


This is not a false security. There is, indeed, such a thing as carnal 
security, consisting in this, that a person feels that on account of the 
redemption of Christ and the love of God he need not be careful to 
avoid temptations of the world. But there is also a spiritual, godly 
security which is motivated not by love of the world but by a desire 
to be God’s own in time and eternity. Paul of course speaks of the 
latter. It is one of the glories of the Gospel that it does give us true 
security, not a security to lead a life of sin, but a security assuring us 
that our enemies shall not be able to deprive us of our spiritual and 
heavenly blessings. It is security that rests on God’s love and Christ’s 
redemption. Every believer should have this assurance and security. 
We call it a security which is not mathematical but one of faith.!9 
Pitcairn, Pa. 
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Und weil Gott das gethan, wie sollte er uns nicht auch mit Christo Alles 
schenken? Die Worte poos ouchi kai gehoeren zusammen, quidni etiam. 
Der Sohn Gottes ercheint hier als die groeszte Gnadengabe, alles Andere als 
begleitende Zugabe. Die letztere kann nicht ausbleiben, wenn man die 
erstere empfangen hat. Wir nehmen ta panta nicht mit Hofmann fuer das 
All der Dinge, die zukuenftige Welt, sondern fuer das alles, was wir noch 
von Gott erwarten und erhoffen, denken dabei aber freilich nach dem ganzen 
Zusammenhang insonderheit an die kuenftige Seligkeit und Herrlichkeit. 
Die kann und wird uns nicht entgehen, nachdem Gott das Groeszte gethan 
und uns seinen Sohn gegeben hat. Es liegt hier dieselbe Argumentation 
vor, wie 5, 6 ff., wo Paulus auch von dem hoechtsen Liebeserweis Gottes, dem 
Tod Christi, unserer Versoehnung auf die kuenftige sooteeria geschlossen 
hat, a maiori ad minus. So dient also diese Aussage V. 32 zur Bekraef- 
tigung der vorhergehenden V. 31.” Or in the words of Dr. Arndt: “Jesus 
is called His own Son. We must remember that Christ is the Son of God in 
a special sense in which Christians are not sons of God. Paul says that God 
‘did not spare Him,’ that is, God did not hold Him back. God gave Him 
unto death. The greatness of the sacrifice on the part of God is here 
described. Now, if God did this great thing, He will certainly do the lesser 
thing, bring us into heaven. We have here a conclusio a maiori ad minus. 
‘With Him’: God presented Christ to us; that was a great present; that 
present really included all other presents that we still need.” (Op. cit., 
p. 62.) 


18. St. Louis Ed., 11:181. 
19. Arndt, op. cit., pp. 63—64. 
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A ROYAL PRIEST — 
IN ADVANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Theme for June.— The theme of the royal priesthood in 
general receives special working-out on the First Sunday After 
Trinity in both Epistle and Gospel, the Epistle for the Second Sun- 
day After Trinity, the entire Third Sunday After Trinity. The special 
theme relating to “Advancing Higher Education” has been set apart 
through a free text for the First Sunday After Trinity, which takes 
its cue from the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, the Gospel 
of the day, Col. 1:21-23. 


Sermon Study on Colossians 1:21-23 
jor the First Sunday After Trinity 


THE TEXT AND ITS SETTING 


St. Paul had not founded the church at Colossae. and at the time 
of the Epistle had known of the congregation only through 
Epaphras. From the second chapter one can infer that the original 
Gospel faith of the congregation was being distorted in some fash- 
ion — through speculation of human reasoning and pondering of 
nature (v.8), through repeating of Jewish ordinances (vv. 11-17), 
and through a worship of angels (v.18). These false teachings 
were Jewish in character. On the one hand we confront an ascetic 
preoccupation with ritual and ordinances, on the other a specula- 
tion about the nature of the spirit world and its control over man. 


It is probably not in place to assume that in this Epistle St. Paul 
is directing himself against the first threats of Gnosticism. But the 
lofty realm of thought and exalted style of the Epistle indicate that 
St. Paul is addressing himself to people who pride themselves on 
the use of their minds. Their ritualism and asceticism had a rational 
premise: it is only reasonable to presume that if we are to be in 
relation to God, we can best placate Him by keeping the ordinances 
of the Old Testament and by disciplining our physical bodies. The 
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speculation concerning angels was an outgrowth “of the rudiments 
of the world” (2:8, 20). These have been inferred to be heavenly 
bodies or special angels attached to the heavenly bodies. It seems 
most reasonable to assume that the Apostle refers to spirits in league 
with the powers of the world rather than of God and therefore evil 
angels controlling the flesh of men. The word has also been inter- 
preted to mean simply “first principles” of the world — the basic 
abilities of reason and desires of the flesh upon which the learning 
and opinion of natural man is based. 

However we interpret “rudiments,” we here find St. Paul attack- 
ing a thoroughly worldly, but aggressively intellectual mode of 
thought. The Epistle therefore is most useful for equipping us with 
the proper spirit and for a true attack upon any confidence in brain 
or reason or education that by-passes Jesus Christ. Christians have 
been called together into the body of the Church that they might 
reinforce each other’s faith and life against the inroads of such 
“rudiments” (3:12-17). 

Today’s text is the language of a man who in the best sense of 
the term is playing the part of a royal priest, ministering grace to 
his fellow Christians that they might stand steadfast in the faith 
and be satisfied with the truth of the Gospel. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT 


St. Paul employs the method with which we are familiar also in 
Ephesians, to address his readers as fellow Christians and by means 
of a statement of mutual prayer define the faith in which his readers 
stand with him. Till 1:20 he has pondered the nature of Father and 
Son and their pre-eminence about all things. Beginning with v. 21, 
he makes the application of his panorama of redemption to his 
readers particular and inserts into the application an exhortation to 
“continue in the faith.” 

The effect of vv. 16-20 is to bring all things, including the angel 
world, about which there had been some speculation, under the 
domain of Jesus Christ. That was accomplished through the “blood 
of His Cross” (v.20), but not only angelic “thrones or dominions 
or principalities or powers” but particularly “the Church,” which is 
the body of Christ, thus comes under the headship of Christ. The 
net result of that preparation is to lead the reader to inquire for 
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the relation of Christ to himself rather than for special revelation 
concerning celestial underlings who ruled him in fantasy. 


Vv. 21-22. These words are a quick summary of the more ex- 
tended statement of Eph. 2:1-10. There the purpose of the section 
is to convince the readers that they belong to one another whether 
they are Jew or Gentile. Here the evident intention is to elevate 
Jesus Christ in their thinking to a supremacy above them. Before 
their conversion they were foreign and hostile in their “mind,” the 
seat of their spiritual life; in the LXX it is simply the word for 
“heart.” The field in which this hostility toward God and separa- 
tion from Him worked was that of behavior. 


But they have been reconciled. In vv. 19-20 St.Paul said: “It 
pleased [God] that in Him should all fullness dwell and, having 
made peace through the blood of His Cross, by Him to reconcile 
all things unto Himself.” Now he brings this reconciliation home 
to the hearer. Through Christ’s work, climaxing on the Cross, the 
hostility between God and man has been removed... It was done “in 
the body of His flesh through death.” Why the emphasis “in the 
body of His flesh”? Perhaps St. Paul feels it necessary to stress in 
the presence of leaders who speculated concerning the angel world, 
that Christ’s redemptive suffering took place in the flesh and blood 
of one like us, even though He was “the image of the invisible 
God” (v.15). The phrase seems a useful means of causing the 
reader or hearer to concentrate upon the redemptive work — a con- 
centration which is necessary if the Apostle should succeed in achiev- 
ing his goal of the next words. 


The purpose of the redemption of Jesus Christ was to “present 
you holy and unblamable and unreprovable in His sight.” “Present” 
is thought to be a word connoting the last Judgment. Yet the re- 
demption in St. Paul’s thinking has influences this side of Judgment 
Day; cf. 3:1-10 and all of the subsequent verses. “Holy” means set 
apart to God’s service and pure; “unblamable” means originally 
without blemish; “unreprovable” means in a position that no ac- 
counting can be demanded. Altogether this verse seems to denote 
that the redemption of Jesus Christ puts the Christian man in that 
perfect relation toward God in which he is set apart for His service 
and has his sin forgiven. It is that relation which causes the member 
of the Church of Christ to be completely under the Savior’s Lord- 
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ship. The emphasis “in His sight” seems to bring this discussion into 
the primary field of man’s relation toward God as forgiven and justi- 
fied rather than the secondary one of his relation toward people in 
love and purity —although most commemators prefer the latter 
significance. 


V. 23. “If ye continue” does not have a tentative connotation in 
the original, but rather expresses a condition which will be fulfilled. 
But the sentence is useful in stressing the fact that the Christian's 
faith, his hold on God and confident use of Christ's redemptive 
work, must be “grounded and settled.” Christians must be people 
established on substantial foundations and able to withstand shocks 
of unbelief or speculation. Their steadiness must be a resistance 
against being “moved away from the hope of the Gospel, which 
ye have heard and which was preached to every creature which is 
under the heaven.” As in 1 Cor. 15:1ff., St. Paul is here directing 
himself against the assumption that the Christian Gospel could be 
amended. The Corinthians were doing it by a misuse of their gift 
of prophecy, 1 Corinthians 14. The Colossians were doing it by 
speculations in keeping with the “rudiments of the world” rather 
than the Spirit of God. The true faith was one which was theirs 
through the Gospel, which St. Paul had preached. In subsequent 
verses St. Paul makes much of the divine economy by which he had 
become Apostle and preacher to them, e.g., vv. 25, 26, 28. He 
utilizes his position as an Apostle and his reputation as one who 
brought many to faith in order to emphasize the sufficiency of the 
Gospel and the hazard of worldly wisdom which seeks to supplant it. 


APPLICATION 


This text has fruitful applications also without special reference 
to the “Theme of the Month.” Every Christian has his danger of 
relaxing his grasp on Christ and the saving understanding of the 
Gospel. Thus he is in danger of losing his relation to God as his 
Father and to Christ as his Lord. 

In the setting of this epistle, however, the words of this text are 
appropriate as an antidote toward a state of mind which rejoices in 
its Own Capacity to create or to judge religious truth. The seventy- 
five years before World War II were a co-ordinated movement, 
particularly among the intellectuals of the world, to repudiate the 
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revealed Gospel of Jesus Christ and to replace it in the life and 
thought of young and old with products of human reflection. At 
the moment there are some signs of a revolt against this process, at 
least among teachers of religion. 


How important it is that a Church — and that means each mem- 
ber of the Church as a royal priest — train the future leaders, lay 
or clerical, of the Church to the attitude that in regard to our life 
toward God human speculation must be outlawed, in fact, must be 
suspected of being in league with the Adversary of God, and, in- 
stead, the Gospel of Christ’s redemption must be made basic for our 
relation to God and by implication therefore also for our relation 
to men. 


In the setting of this epistle this text can well serve as a follow- 
up of the educational phase of the “Conquest for Christ” program. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE 
Theme: Be Settled in the Faith! 


I. That is the Christian’s constant need. 
A. Of ourselves we are far from God. 
B. A mind far from God draws upon itself for religious know]- 
edge. 2:8 
C. But such knowledge is misleading and devilish. 
II. The Christian has a precious faith. 


A. God has reconciled him to Himself through the death of 
Jesus Christ. 


B. Thereby God has made him holy in His sight. 
C. That is a thing to be accepted by faith. 
III. Continue in that faith! 
A. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is our source for faith. 
B. It needs no addition. 


C. Let us not be moved away from it, but let us cling to it, 
confess it, and teach and minister it to one another. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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The United Testimony on Faith and Life 


The A.L.C., the E.L.C., and the U.E.L.C. at their respective synodical 
convention in 1951 passed identical resolutions establishing a joint committee 
to explore the possibilities of closer organic union among these three synods. 
This step seemed to jeopardize the continued existence of the American Lu- 
theran Conference and the degree of unity believed to have been achieved in 
this organization during the more than twenty years of its existence. The other 
two synods of the American Lutheran Conference, namely, the Augustana Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Free Church, accepted the invitation 
to join the members of the committee appointed by the three synods in pre- 
paring a joint confession. On February 13, 1952, the Joint Union Committee 
of forty-five — each of the five synods were represented by nine men on this com- 
mittee — adopted the United Testimony on Faith and Life. However, it must 
also be borne in mind that according to the Preface of the United Testimony 
“due consideration be given to the Minneapolis Theses, with the eight para- 
graphs of the Chicago Theses properly incorporated under Section IV, as a cor- 
rect summary of faith and practice.” In view of the present status of the fellow- 
ship question this new doctrinal statement will undoubtedly prove to be of great 
relevance. In order that all our pastors may have an opportunity to study this 
document, we are submitting it im toto. F. E. M. 


CONCERNING FAITH 


PREAMBLE 


The Lutheran Church bodies making up the American Lutheran 
Conference have now walked and worked together for a period of more 
than twenty years. They have learned to know one another both as to 
doctrine and as to manner of life. They have been associated as brethren 
serving the Lord. Coming out of varying backgrounds as to national 
origin and as to distinctive trends in church life and practice, they have 
learned to cherish one another’s contributions to the fulness of the 
Church’s life in Christ. Through closer acquaintance and deepening 
fellowship they have found that the common roots of their faith, in 
the Holy Scriptures and in the Lutheran Confessions, have given them 
a common life in communion with the One Lord and Savior. 


Their loyalty to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, their Lutheran heritage, 
and the desperate need of the world seem to call for further exploration 
of the possibilities of closer fellowship, greater understanding, and closer 
organizational co-operation or union. They hold the basic prerequisite 
of all such attempts to be an adequate unity and witness with regard 
to the essential realities of the Christian faith. Their life and experi- 
ence together these past two decades lead them to believe that such an 
essential unity exists among them. 
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As an expression of their common Christian faith and a witness to 
their understanding of the historic Lutheran confessions and to the 
theological agreement which has been found to exist among them, they 
join in this united testimony to our time and situation. 


I. Gop 


We believe in the one and only God who has revealed Himself to us 
as the God of our salvation. In His work of creation, redemption, and 
sanctification He has designated and manifested Himself as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. We therefore confess our faith in the Triune God, 
three distinct Persons in the one Godhead. 

We believe in God the Father, the Creator and Preserver of the 
world, who in His divine majesty is infinitely exalted above His crea- 
tures, and who in fatherly compassion seeks the eternal welfare of man, 
whom He made in His own image but who has fallen into sin and 
lives in the bondage of sin. 

We believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, begotten of the 
Father from eternity, “who for us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven and was incarnate by the Holy Spirit of the Virgin Mary.” 

We believe in God the Holy Spirit, “the Lord and giver of life,” 
through whose work alone men can be brought into fellowship with 
God and made heirs of everlasting life. . 

We believe that the personal distinctions of the Godhead cannot be 
denied or obscured without impairing the truth and power of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. We worship the Triune God. 


Il. ATONEMENT 


We believe that Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, in fulfillment 
of the eternal counsel of God, came into the world to be the Redeemer 
of mankind. By becoming one with man in the incarnation, Christ 
entered into decisive conflict on man’s behalf with sin and Satan, which 
defeat men and bring them under the righteous judgment of God. By 
His holy life He perfectly fulfilled the Divine Law for us. By His inno- 
cent sufferings and death in our stead He made propitiation for our 
sins and delivered us from the wrath of God and from the power of 
the devil. By His resurrection He released us from the dominion of 
sin and death and demonstrated and proclaimed the fulness of the vic- 
tory which He has won in our behalf. 

Christ “was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our 
justification”; God “laid on him the iniquity of us all” and “with his 
stripes we are healed” (Isaiah 53). “The blood of Jesus his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin” (I John 1:7). “God was in Christ, recon- 
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ciling the world unto himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses” 
(II Cor. 5:19). God “made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him” (II Cor. 5:21, 
AV). “Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (I Cor. 15:57). 

Christ entered into death in order to bring men, held in the bondage 
of sin, death, and Satan, unto life with Himself. In His victory over 
death and the devil He frees us to “be His own, live under Him in His 
Kingdom, and serve Him in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and 
blessedness.” “Because I live, ye shall live also” (John 14:19). 


Ill. THE MEANS OF GRACE 


God has willed that the knowledge and benefit of Christ's redemption 
be brought to man through His Means of Grace, namely, through the 
Gospel in the Word and in the Sacraments. Through these Means of 
Grace He not only offers, but actually bestows, His grace in Christ unto 
forgiveness of sins and a life of everlasting fellowship with Him. 


The Word 

We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
are the Word of God, given by inspiration of the Holy Spirit for the 
purpose of man’s salvation. Through the Scriptures the Holy Spirit in- 
forms and convinces us that His Word is true, that He will keep all 
His promises to us, and testifies in our hearts that our faith in Christ 
is not in vain. “Sanctify them through thy truth: Thy Word is truth” 
(John 17:17, AV). 

We bear witness that the Bible is our only authentic and infallible 
source of God’s revelation to us and all men, and that it is the only 
inerrant and completely adequate source and norm of Christian doctrine 
and life. We hold that the Bible, as a whole and in all its parts, is 
the Word of God under all circumstances, regardless of man’s attitude 
toward it. “All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness: that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works” (II Tim. 3:16, 17, AV). 

The Bible is the Word of God, given by inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit through human personalities in the course of human history. “For 
the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” (II Peter 1:21, 
AV). We acknowledge with humble gratitude the condescending love 
of God in speaking to men through the agency of human language. We 
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reject all rationalizing processes which would explain away either the 
divine or the human factor in the Bible. 

The Holy Scriptures contain both Law and Gospel, but the primary 
content of the Holy Scriptures is the Gospel. The Law is brought into 
the service of the Gospel by working in man a realization of his sinful- 
ness and of his need of redemption, by awaking in him the terrors of 
conscience since he stands under the wrath of God, and by revealing to 
him God’s holy will. The Gospel brings to the penitent sinner the 
assurance of God’s pardon and the promise of victory over sin. 

We hold it basic to the right use of the Bible as the authoritative 
revelation of God to man that it must be its own interpreter. All inter- 
pretation of Scripture must be in the light of Scripture itself with its 
central theme: God's loving purpose to save men in Christ. 


The Sacraments 


In and with His Word Christ has instituted for His Church two 
sacraments: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which bear His seal and 
promise. 

Baptism. In the Sacrament of Baptism, which is the “washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” we ate born again of 
water and the Spirit, receiving the Holy Ghost and the forgiveness of 
sin, and are made members of Christ’s Body and citizens of His King- 
dom. In receiving Baptism we are made partakers of Christ’s death and 
resurrection. 

We believe that it is Christ’s will and command that infants be bap- 
tized and that they be nurtured and instructed in the Christian faith. 
Such baptism is the establishment of the covenant of grace, which has 
everlasting validity unless it is rejected in unbelief, and it is a clear 
proclamation of the Gospel of grace for all men. 

When baptism is administered later in life as a Sacrament and Means 
of Grace, it admits the baptized person into fellowship with Christ and 
His Church, and through faith assures the believer of his full status as 
a child of God. 

The benefits of baptism are not dependent upon the mode in which 
the water is administered but only upon the Word and Promise of 
Christ. . 

The Lord’s Supper. In the Lord’s Supper Christ gives us His body 
offered up for us and His blood shed for us, to eat and to drink for 
the forgiveness of sins, the strengthening of our faith, and the increase 
in holiness of life. “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ?” (I Cor. 10:16, AV). 
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By virtue of Christ’s promise, we hold that all communicants receive 
the body and blood of Him who is present not only in the congrega- 
tion observing the Sacrament but in the Sacrament itself. Faith in Christ 
as the Savior from sin and faith in His promise in the words of institu- 
tion, together with repentance, are necessary for a worthy participation 
in this Sacrament. The Church therefore has the duty to withhold this 
Sacrament from openly ungodly and unbelieving sinners, since Christ's 
promise of forgiveness is rejected by them. Faith does not make or un- 
make the Sacrament, but is required for the salutary use of the Sacra- 
ment. 

We believe that we receive Christ’s body and blood in Holy Com- 
munion, and the basis of this faith is our Lord’s promise and assurance, 
not an ability conferred on a priest to change bread and wine into the 
Lord’s body and blood by reciting the words of institution, nor the 
intention of a congregation to partake of the body and blood of the 
Savior. The Lord is personally present during the celebration of the 
Holy Communion to give sacramentally what He promises in His Word. 


IV. JUSTIFICATION 


We believe that Christ is “the propitiation . . . for the sins of the 
whole world,” hence forgiveness of sins has been provided by God for 
all men. 

We believe that man, who by nature is “dead in trespasses and sins,” 
is utterly unable to save himself, or to contribute anything of merit or 
virtue toward his own salvation, and can be saved only by God's grace 
and power. (See Minneapolis Theses on Conversion and Election.) 

We believe that God, out of pure grace, for the sake of the right- 
eousness of Christ, “who was delivered for our offences and was raised 
for our justification,” passes upon the guilt-burdened sinner the judg- 
ment of acquittal, regards him in Christ as if he had never sinned, and 
makes him a child of God and a joint-heir with Christ. 

We believe that this forgiveness is received only by those who 
through the grace offered and bestowed through the Gospel accept it 
in repentance and faith. This faith in the Gospel, the reliance upon 
the work of Christ for forgiveness and salvation, is wrought in sinful 
man by the Holy Spirit. 

We believe that this scriptural doctrine of justification by grace alone 
and through faith alone is in a very significant sense “the doctrine 
whereby the Church stands or falls.” We therefore purpose to guard 
it carefully and proclaim it earnestly. “For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (I Cor.3:11). 
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V. SANCTIFICATION 


We believe and bear witness that by the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in his heart the justified sinner has been given power to over- 
come sin and to walk in newness of life. Day by day the believer's 
life is transformed from within by the renewing of the Holy Spirit, 
through the Means of Grace. By this renewal every earthly relationship 
is sanctified through fellowship with God, every honorable vocation is 
holy when dedicated to the service of God, and all of life is a steward- 
ship for which the believer is accountable to God. 

This new life of faith and love is not the product of man’s own efforts 
but is the grateful response of the regenerate soul to the love of God 
shed abroad in his heart through the Holy Spirit. 

Because the old sinful nature continues to inhere also in the believer 
as long as he remains in this world, there is constant need for repent- 
ance and faith as the condition of growth toward that fulness of life 
in God which shall be his in the world to come. 

We believe that the Lord of the Church summons every believer to 
a more earnest striving for holiness and to a more complete dedication 
of all that he is and has, and we call upon all the people of our 
Churches to present themselves anew as “a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God.” j 

VI. THE CHURCH 


The Church’s Life and Work 


We believe that there is One, Holy, Universal, and Apostolic Church, 
consisting of all those in every age who have been united with Jesus 
Christ through faith in Him, have been baptized into His name, and 
live in fellowship with Him. “The Church is the congregation of saints, 
in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the Sacraments rightly admin- 
istered. And to the true unity of the Church, it is enough to agree con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. Nor is it necessary that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies 
instituted by men, should be everywhere alike” (Augsburg Confession, 
Art. VIL). Consistant with this historic Lutheran position we acknowl- 
edge with joy the presence of redeemed children of God in all the 
Churches where the revealed Word of God and the Sacraments are used 
with such fidelity to their God-given purposes that sinners can be saved 
thereby. We rejoice in our spiritual fellowship with all fellow believers 
in the One Church, the Communion of Saints. 

We believe that the Church has its unity in Christ through the Holy 
Spirit. No church organization should assume that it is the only mani- 
festation of the Communion of Saints. All separatism which ignores the 
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existence of other Christian Churches, as well as all attempts to reduce 
the unity of the Church to outer organizational forms, lead to a denial 
of the true nature of the Church and to confusion and frustration in the 
attainment of its objectives. We seek to promote the organizational 
growth and unity of the Church wherever this may serve the purposes 
of the Gospel. 

We believe that the Christian congregation has all the spiritual gifts 
necessary for the nourishment of the life in Christ and the extension of 
God’s Kingdom on the earth through the Means of Grace. 

We believe that all members of the Church are royal priests, enjoying 
full and free access to the throne of grace with no mediator save Jesus 
Christ. In calling a pastor to preach the Word of God and to administer 
the Sacraments in their midst and on their behalf, the members of a 
congregation exercise their royal priesthood and in no sense surrender it. 
The privilege and responsibility of ministering to the saints of God, of 
proclaiming His glory to all men, and of living victoriously in all the 
relationships of life, remain the privilege and responsibility of all the 
members of the Church. 

We believe that in this world of sin and strife, where the forces of 
evil are threatening to destroy both the Church and society, the Lord of 
the Church is summoning His people to dedicate themselves, their 
possessions, and all their powers anew to the accomplishment of His 
saving purposes for mankind. Following the example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Church seeks and works for the complete well-being of 
all men. 

All men must be made to recognize the authority of God’s Law to 
which they are responsible and by which they are judged. Those in 
authority in all areas of life must govern according to God’s Law, which 
is ordained for the ordering of human society and the welfare of all. 
So governing, they are instruments of God and servants of the common 
good. Failing to do so, they bring God’s judgment upon themselves 
and destruction and disaster to the society which they govern. 

We recognize that if the Church is to be a witnessing and an evan- 
gelizing force in the world, there must be a constant quickening of the 
spiritual life in our congregations, whereby those who are dead may be 
brought to newness of life, those who are slumbering may be awakened, 
and those who are vacillating may become steadfast in faith. 

As the Good Shepherd, Christ guides and guards the Church through 
perils and assaults in a hostile world, and the Holy Spirit as the Chief 
Builder of the Church cleanses and sanctifies the Church as the Habita- 
tion of God. Through the Gospel in Word and Sacraments, He calls, 
gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the whole Christian Church on earth 
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and keeps it with Jesus Christ in the one true faith, and thus directs 
and equips it to do the will of God. Where the Means of Grace are 
in use, there God builds His Church. 


The Church’s Hope and Triumph 


The Church in all its activities remembers that its life is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. The fact that the Church exists, that men believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, is due ultimately to God’s eternal purpose 
“according as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the 
world.” God calls men to faith through Word and Sacrament and keeps 
them in that faith unto the end. Remaining humbly and gratefully 
conscious of its origin, the Church is preserved from the fatal delusion 
that it is self-caused and self-sustaining. And since it knows that Christ 
will come again as Judge, the Church’s life is marked by an alert and 
responsible expectancy, measuring all its actions by the inescapable and 
just judgment of Christ upon them. 

The Church’s expectancy of the Lord’s return is also a joyous hope. 
“Our citizenship is in heaven; whence also we wait for a Savior, the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Phil.3:20). This joyful hope frees the Church from 
an inordinate anxiety in things temporal. Even while earnestly devoting 
itself to God’s purposes in this world, it looks for the “new heavens and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,” and for the full deliver- 
ance of creation “from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God.” Filled with serene courage, the Church there- 
fore waits and works, knowing that Jesus Christ both is and shall be 
Lord and King forever. 


CONCERNING LIFE AND PRACTICE 


Though heirs of a common Reformation heritage, the Churches 
constituting the American Lutheran Conference have sprung from dif- 
ferent nationalistic backgrounds and have been led through diverse ex- 
periences in arriving at the juncture where they seriously consider 
organic merger. According to the freedom inherent in the Gospel each 
has developed its distinctive church life and established its own prac- 
tices. As they contemplate losing their individual identity in organic 
union, it seems good to set forth clearly certain matters pertaining to 
Christian life, forms of worship and churchly practice conceti\.: > which 
misunderstandings might possibly arise. 


I. LITURGICAL TRENDS 
While the ceremonial law of the Old Testament prescribed in rather 
minute detail the order of service, vestments, and other appointments, 
the New Testament Church-had no divinely prescribed liturgy. 
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In accord with sound New Testament teaching, the Lutheran Church 
has confessed that for the true unity of the Church it is sufficient to 
agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of 
the Sacraments, and that it is not necessary that human traditions, rites 
or ceremonies, instituted by man, should be everywhere alike. 

This evangelical freedom, however, has traditionally been conditioned 
by such cautionary teachings of the New Testament as St. Paul's state- 
ments.* (I Cor. 14:40; I Cor. 10:23; I Thess. 5:11.) 

Inasmuch as every public order of worship should implement a sin- 
ner’s encounter with the living God, it follows that every part of the 
service should relate the sound theology of Law and Gospel to the 
worshipper. 

In the historical Lutheranism this has tended toward a continued 
liturgical emphasis, in which certain fixed forms have followed a rather 
uniform pattern as a guide for man’s true worship of God. Quite 
naturally, a church with a oneness of confessional witness will mani- 
fest this oneness, even in external forms. A rampant heterogeneity in 
forms can readily militate against a common confessional witness. We 
commend, therefore, the current concern manifested in the American 
Lutheran family for uniformity in liturgical practices. On the other 
hand, we express warning against the peril of equating form with faith. 
Within the true faith, ample variety of outward expression must be 
allowed, and the right of each congregation to determine its form of 
worship must be recognized. The faith itself, with its pulsating life 
seeking an ever richer form of expression, may be stultified and lost 
by an inordinate passion for form. 


II. LAY ACTIVITIES IN THE CHURCH 
The Church Bodies signatory to these presentations declare adherence 
to the following principles in relation to Lay Activities in the Church. 
1. The ministry of reconciliation, which is the gift of God, is the glory 
of the Christian Church. (II Cor. 5:18-19.) 
2. Christ, the Redeemer, ascended into heaven, gave to His Church 
diversity of gifts for its edification. (Eph. 4:11-12; I Cor. 12:4-7.) 
3. The immediate recipient and the responsible custodian of these gifts 
is the local church, the individual congregation. (I Cor. 3:21b-23.) 
4. The Church is a fellowship of believers and therefore a spiritual 
priesthood. (I Peter 2:5 and 9.) 





* In the official copy all Scriptural references are printed in full. To conserve 
space, we have listed only the references. 
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. The local congregation is under obligation to seek out and to utilize 
the abilities and the gifts resident within it, and is responsible that 
their use shall build up the Church. The same obligations and re- 
sponsibilities obtain with reference to the church body and its minor 
subdivisions and auxiliaries. (I Cor. 12:18-21; II Tim. 2:15-18.) 

. The means of grace have been given to the congregation, and, for 
the purpose of administering Word and Sacrament, God has insti- 
tuted the public office of the ministry, which, by the official call of 
the congregation, is committed to one or more qualified persons. 
(Acts 14:23; Acts 20:28; I Tim. 5:22a, RSV.) 

. The doctrine of the priesthood of all believers gives the individual 
member no right to assume any of the functions which belong to 
the public ministries of the congregation. (Augsburg Confession, 
Article XIV.) 

. The establishment of the public office of the ministry by a local fel- 
lowship of believers does not absolve the individual believer from 
his responsibility as a spiritual priest, or in any way excuse a con- 
gtegation from utilizing the spiritual gifts which it possesses. 
(I Thess. 5:11.) 

. Since God in His Word reminds His children, “Ye are the salt of 
the earth” (Matt.5:13), “Ye are the light of the world” (Matt. 
5:14), “Ye shall be my witnessess both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts 1:8), 
“Every one therefore who shall confess me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 10:32), 
the Church will not restrain but will rather encourage all its mem- 
bers to private study of the Word of God; to bear Christian witness 
in word and in deed; to seek opportunities for mutual edification; 
to share in the teaching ministry, locally and in the Church at large, 
when requested through regular channels, and to accept the re- 
sponsibility of public proclamation of the Word when appointed to 
do so by the properly constituted authority of the congregation or 
of the church body. (Rom. 12:6-8a; I Peter 5:1-2a.) 


III. ELEMENTS IN THE EUCHARIST 


Christ’s use of wine and unleavened bread in the Passover meal has 
fixed for the Christian Church through the centuries the use of these 
elements in the Eucharist. Exegetical attempts to invalidate this have 
not been successful and exceptions within our Lutheran circles have not 
changed the practice of the Lutheran Church in general in its use of 
wine and unleavened bread in the Lord’s Supper. 
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IV. CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 


In the conviction that this liberty (John 8:36) is a basic part of our 
Christian heritage, re-emphasized in the Lutheran Reformation, we ex- 
hort all Christians to know this freedom in fullness of experience. 
(Gal. 5:1.) 

Standing fast in this liberty wherewith Christ has made him free, the 
Christian subjects himself in love to Christ and to his brethren. As 
a child of God, being led by His Spirit (Rom.8:14), he walks not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit, resisting the desires of the flesh, 
aspiring to the fruits of the Spirit, seeking to give no occasion for 
stumbling to weaker brethren. (Gal.5:13-26; Gal.6:1-2; Eph. 5:18; 
I Peter 1:2-11; I Cor. 8:9-13; I Cor. 10:31, 32; Phil. 1:9-11.) 

The church bodies signatory to these presentations expect that all 
member congregations shall give free course to the Word of God as 
it teaches us how to live as the children of God. 

The church bodies signatory to these presentations know and con- 
fess “that the Law is holy, and the commandments holy, and righteous, 
and good” (Rom.7:12) and that Jesus had laid the Law with all its 
implications on the hearts and minds of all His disciples. 

They also know there are issues not specifically covered by clear state- 
ments of the written Word of God (e.g., establishing borderlines in 
relation to amusements, dress, food, and beverages), and they expect 
the ministry of teaching in each constituent part to guide toward clarity 
of thought and sensitiveness of conscience to the end that “every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind” (Rom. 14:5, AV) and that each 
and all live up to their expressed convictions. 

In this connection they also expect an understanding of the fact that 
compulsions lying upon the individual in response to God's grace toward 
him are not to be made laws for the control of the lives of others. 
(Rom. 14:3, 4; Gal. 2:5; Phil. 3:15.) 


V. CONCERNING EVANGELISM 


By the term Evangelism we designate the work of applying the 
Evangel (Gospel) to the souls of men: to win the unsaved for Christ, 
to keep the believer in Christ, and to recall the backslider to Christ. 
It is the essential and continuous task of the whole Church. 

The congregation must never cease its efforts to deepen the spiritual 
life of its members and to call to repentance and faith the straying. 

Those within the fold must ever seek to bring the “other sheep” to 
the Great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

It is recognized that some Christians, both laymen and pastors, have 
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received greater gifts than others to declare the Word to the un- 
converted or unchurched. (Eph.4:11— “God gave some .. . evan- 
gelists ...”) The local congregation may agree to engage such an 
evangelist to supplement the ministry of its pastor for a stipulated 
period of time. 

It is likewise recognized that, in addition to the regular church serv- 
ices, there is value in special public gatherings for the purpose of call- 
ing to repentance and faith the unsaved and the carnally secure. Caution 
must be exercised, however, not to substitute mass hysteria for the 
sound working of the Holy Spirit through the regular preaching of 
the Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments. The congrega- 
tion will make certain that its whole program shall be permeated with 
the spirit of Scriptural Evangelism. 


VI. SPIRITUAL FELLOWSHIP 


(1) Christian faith zs fellowship: fellowship with Christ, the Head, 
and fellowship with all believers, who are the members of His body, 
the Church. It is called into being by action of the Holy Spirit as He 
begets children of God. (John 15:5a; John 17:21; Eph.2:19, AV; 
Augsburg Confession, VIL.) 

(2) Christian faith seeks fellowship, that is, the discovery and the 
practice of this spiritual fellowship with other Christians. It laments 
isolation; it yearns for communion. Christian faith seeks fellowship in 
prayer, in corporate worship, in the Holy Eucharist, in doing the Lord’s 
work, and even in suffering for the faith. The Holy Scriptures speak 
approvingly of agreeing in petition (Matt. 18:19), of being assembled 
together for worship (Heb. 10:25), of provoking one another unto love 
and good works (Heb. 10:24), and of experiencing the fellowship of 
suffering (Phil. 3:10 and Rev. 1:9). 


(3) The Scriptures also make it clear, however, that for the true 
unity of the Church, and therefore for the full realization of spiritual 
fellowship of believers one with another, it is essential that there be 
agreement concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. 

The Holy Scriptures bid us to continue in Christ’s words (John 
8:31), to beware of the leaven of Pharisees (Matt.16:6), to be on 
guard against false prophets (Matt.7:15), to discern those who make 
a pretense of piety (Matt.7:21), to mark them which cause divisions 
and offences contrary to the doctrine (Rom. 16:17), to avoid being un- 
equally yoked with unbelievers (II Cor.6:14), to regard as accursed 
the preacher of “another gospel” (Gal. 1:8). It is our solemn duty to 
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try the spirits whether they are of God (I John 4:1), to continue 
steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine (Acts 2:42), to do nothing against 
the truth, but be faithful witnesses for the truth (II Cor. 13:8). These 
oft repeated warnings and admonitions can be ignored by the Church 
only at great peril to its own spiritual life. 

(4) It is admitted that a problem of serious proportions arises from 
the fact that there are erring brethren. They are brethren, because with 
us they share justifying faith. They are erring in so far as they depart 
from the truth as revealed in the Scriptures or from the life demanded 
by the regenerating Gospel. We feel the urge to confess our common 
faith, but we realize the danger of condoning error, and thereby con- 
fusing the Church. There is no easy solution to this problem. As we 
acknowledge the measure of unity that exists, we must at the same time 
bear witness against error as we see it, humbly re-examining our under- 
standing of the truth in the light of the revealed Word, and diligently 
seeking for the mind of Christ in our attitudes towards these erring 
brethren. Lovingly, Aquila and Priscilla remedied the deficiency of 
Apollos (Acts 18:24-28). Undauntedly, Paul withstood the erring 
Peter (Gal. 2:11). 

So long as witness can be borne to the truth as we see it in Christ, 
a measure of outward fellowship may be enjoyed even with such as 
differ with us in the apprehension of certain aspects of the truth. 

(5) There is room for a large measure of co-operation in externals 
which need not involve the principles of spiritual fellowship. 

So long as there is no compromise of divine truth such co-operation 
in external matters may be practiced with secular groups or with other 
churches. 

(6) Article III, Church Fellowship, The Minneapoiis Theses, has 
been formulated as a result of century-long experience of the Lutheran 
Church, has been accepted by our church bodies in 1930, and furnishes 
the correct guiding principles on fellowship for our churches. It is 
recognized that, in the application of these principles, situations call- 
ing for exceptions will arise. The individual Christian, the conscientious 
pastor, the local congregation, and the church bodies, in determining 
their attitudes in such situations, must earnestly seek the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit and the instruction of the inspired Word. 
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THE CHURCH IN ITS RELATION TO FREEMASONRY 
AND RELATED ORDERS 


Fraternal organizations in our country are still increasing their mem- 
berships. This is true especially of such entrenched organizations as 
Freemasonry and orders associated with it, and of such social benefit 
organizations as the Fraternal Order of Eagles, the Loyal Order of 
Moose, and the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. The three 
latter, in particular, are promoting their cause by stressing the social 
services they are rendering not only to their members but also to non- 
members who suddenly find themselves in desperate need of physical 
relief. Quite frequently the Congressional Record contains an elaborate 
account of the charitable efforts of one or the other of these organiza- 
tions. There can be no doubt that largely because of this humanitarian 
interest these organizations are gaining many friends in our country. 
We need to bear this factor in mind when dealing with people who are 
affiliated with or wish to affiliate with one of these organizations. People 
are easily blinded by the social service program of these organizations 
and draw the false conclusion that these organizations do more to alle- 
viate distress than the Church. 


In this world of change it is inevitable that also fraternal organiza- 
tions change. A complete list of changes in name or status of some 
160 fraternal organizations effected since 1912 may be found in The 
Fraternal Compend-Digest 1951, pp.340—345 (The Fraternal Field, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa). An examination of these changes reveals that 
a number of fraternal organizations have within recent years converted 
into mutual life insurance organizations. Others have been merged with 
well-established life insurance companies. Some form of ritual is still 
retained by many of the reorganized associations, but the ritual is no 
longer a ritual in the objectionable sense. It is often no more than 
a highly formalized statement of the objectives of the organization 
containing not even a reference to God. Some organizations which 
still operate on a ritual receive members on the strength of an applica- 
tion card duly filled out and completely dispense with initiation and 
ritualistic ceremonies. There still are, however, many fraternal orders 
besides the standard orders (Freemasonry, Knights of Pythias, Odd 
Fellows, and others) which operate on a ritual and which, officially at 
least, make the ritual obligatory. Congregations will do well to pur- 
chase for their pastor a copy of Dr. Theo. Graebner’s A Handbook of 
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Organizations, since the information which it supplies is still supremely 
relevant. 

Of all orders, Freemasonry constitutes the real nemesis of the Church. 
This is due to the fact that Freemasonry is the oldest and most for- 
midably established order and that it has an international prestige and 
character which cannot be blithely disregarded. According to figures 
released in Statistics Fraternal Societies 1951, p.221 (The Fraternal 
Monitor, Rochester, N. Y.), the Masonic membership throughout the 
world is about 5,200,000. The statistics for the United States are: total 
membership in the United States, 3,597,810. Total number of Royal 
Arch Masons in the United States, 634,000; Royal and Select Masters, 
245,000; Knights Templars, 323,000. The membership of the Mystic 
Order Veiled Prophets of the Enchanted Realm totals 104,000; Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, over 575,000. These two 
orders are not Masonic bodies, but their membership is composed 
strictly of Masons, the Shriners being limited to those who have reached 
the 32° of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite or who are Knights 
Templars in good standing. 

Freemasonry is, furthermore, so significant an order because its form 
of ritual and its basic religious philosophy lies at the basis of practically 
all rituals used in fraternal organizations. Again, these organizations 
are very largely under the control and leadership of high-degreed 
Masons. Freemasonry thus exercises a stranglehold on many fraternal 
organizations which might otherwise be inclined to move away from 
the basic religious suppositions of their rituals. 

We are frequently charged with misinterpreting the rituals of Free- 
masonry and other orders. Masons and members of other secret oath- 
bound organizations tell us: “We are not a religious order. We have 
no religion. We are not a religious organization.” We must not fear 
this charge. We should be careful, however, not to make it appear as 
though we regard Masonry a religion in the same sense in which we 
regard Shintoism or Mohammedanism to be religions. Freemasonry is 
not a religion in that sense. But that consideration makes Freemasonry 
and its offspring (other fraternal organizations) all the more subtle 
and dangerous. Freemasonry is a religious philosophy. Freemasonry 
and similar orders, though discreetly determined not to identify them- 
selves with any one religion and also disclaiming for themselves the 
character of a religious institution, represent an eclectic, syncretistic, and 
universalistic religious philosophy. This philosophy claims to rise above 
all religions, including the Christian religion. Freemasonry regards it- 
self to be the final synthesis of religious thought found in all religions. 
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It presumes to be a distillate of the ancient Oriental mystery cults, of 
the established religions of the world, and of every other endeavor of 
man to penetrate into the unknown. Freemasonry, like its offspring, 
perpetuates the old deistic creed: 1. God exists; 2. God should be wor- 
shiped; 3. worship of God consists in the performance of virtuous and 
pious acts; 4. God demands repentance; 5. God punishes and rewards 
in a future life. In keeping with this creed, Freemasonry completely 
levels out the concept of God. Its members may worship God under 
whatever name they wish to employ (Jove, Baal, Allah, Jehovah, etc.) ; 
man is saved not through God’s redemption in Christ, but through his 
own good works; man should, of course, feel sorry for his mistakes and 
sins, but he makes amends by performing better and more good works; 
man believes in some kind of hereafter, but a hereafter of bliss to be 
shared by all who have performed pious and virtuous works. This is 
the religious philosophy which underlies the three basic degrees of 
Freemasonry and is also found in other degrees. It is also the religious 
basis underlying the rituals of related orders. If any one questions this 
analysis, let him read Mackey, the Rétwalist, and scores of interpretations 
of Freemasonry by Masons. But let him, in particular, honestly examine 
the degrees themselves. 

The Reformed Protestant denominations in our country have quite 
generally given up the fight against secret oath-bound fraternal organ- 
izations. Except for some minor groups in the Presbyterian, Reformed, 
and Baptist Churches, and for the perfectionistic and Pentecostal sects, 
many of which do not classify as “regular” churches, Protestantism has 
capitulated to the growing pressures of Freemasonry and related orders. 
In England there is a new awareness of the dangers of Freemasonry due 
chiefly to the heroic efforts of the Rev. William Walton Hannah of 
Sussex, England, and of some of his friends. The Rev. Hannah is now 
publishing his findings in a book titled Darkness Made Visible. Many 
of our pastors will wish to study this volume and become re-established 
in their own heart regarding the rightness of our opposition to Free- 
masonry and all orders which operate on rituals similar to those of the 
Masonic order. 

Romanism is still carrying on its campaign against Freemasonry, 
though, one must remember, for reasons largely different from those 
advanced by Lutherans. Romanism deals with the minor orders in 
terms of Canon Law 684, which reads: “The faithful deserve praise 
when they join societies which have been erected or, at least, recom- 
mended by the Church. They should beware of societies which are 
secret, condemned, seditious or suspected and of those which strive to 
withdraw themselves from the legitimate supervision of the Church.” 
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In a communication which I received November 9, 1950, from the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, the Rev. Msgr. William M. Drumm, Chancel- 
lor, writes: “The tenor of the general legislation of the Church [Cath- 
olic} is to discourage membership in any society outside the Church 
which is not purely civic or philanthropic. Whenever the Chancery 
Office receives an inquiry from a pastor or lay person, our policy has 
been to find out what we can about the purpose of the particular or- 
ganization and the existence of a religious ritual. Usually the very fact 
that an inquiry is made is sufficient reason for us to discourage mem- 
bership and recommend some equivalent Catholic organization.” We 
have it, however, on unimpeachable authority that many Catholics, in- 
cluding priests, belong to fraternal organizations other than Free- 
masonry. They not only join but, in instances, assume the leadership 
in the local and, where this is possible, exert their influence that funds 
earmarked by the organization for charitable purposes are partially 
channeled into Catholic institutions or endeavors. 


The official position of Lutheran Churches outside the Synodical Con- 
ference regarding secret oath-bound and anti-Christian organizations 
was brought to the attention of our people in two articles published 
in the Lutheran Witness of July 10 and 24, 1951. It appears, however, 
that some Lutherans outside the Synodical Conference pay no or only 
little attention to the official commitments of their bodies regarding 
fraternal organizations. Nevertheless, the evidence supplied in the W2t- 
ness articles should enable our people to counteract the frequent charges 
and insinuations that our Synod and the sister Synods in the Synodical 
Conference are the only Lutheran bodies which officially oppose and 
condemn lodgery. 

The Greek-Orthodox Church in our country, which is growing at 
a significant pace, is strictly opposed to Freemasonry and evaluates Free- 
masonry somewhat in terms in which our Synod has always evaluated it. 
The position of the Greek-Orthodox Church is clearly stated by Euse- 
bius Alexander P’Stephanou in The Orthodox Church Militant (Cosmos 
Greek-American Printing Company, New York, 1950). We have been 
granted permission to publish from this work the section dealing with 
Freemasonry. In passing, this section draws heavily on a critique of 

reemasonty which appeared in Ekklesia (Athens, January, 1934) and 
which was signed by Archbishop Chrysostom of Athens as president, 
by sixty-six bishops, and by the secretary. For a copy of the English 
translation of this critique in Ekklesia I am indebted to Rev. Hannah 
in England. The section from the book by E. A. P’Stephanou, which 
is a ringing defense of the faith of the Orthodox Church and therefore 
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contains statements in conflict with the Lutheran confessional point of 
view, reads, with some minor omissions, as follows: 

“After passing through the supreme test and trial of Moslem subjuga- 
tion, Papal machinations, and Protestant preying, the Orthodox Faith 
of Christ is finally finding itself face to face with a new adversary called 
Masonry. It was the end of Turkish rule in the 19th century and the 
resulting influx of Western culture into the Balkans that brought to 
the Orthodox East this new danger. If Orthodoxy in predominantly 
Orthodox countries is finding it a serious problem, it is obvious that 
the Orthodox Church in America, where Masonry is widespread, should 
concern herself about it. 

“The Masonic Order is as dangerous as it is, owing to the very 
ignorance that prevails among Orthodox Christians with regard to its 
true nature and design and because of the popularity and respectability 
it enjoys, especially, in America. It is a fact much to be deplored that 
a large number of Orthodox who hold ‘prominent’ places in the Church 
are Masons. Still more regrettable is the fact that most of these people 
of Orthodox Baptism are completely in the dark as to the grave offense 
they commit in the sight of God and His Holy Church. Perhaps most, 
if not all, the Orthodox who now are Masons would have avoided 
Masonry if they had clearly known the real issue involved.1 





1. Attention should be drawn to the following extract from the official pro- 
nouncement made in 1933 by the Orthodox Church in Greece against 
Masonry: “... At first sight it seems as if Masonry is able to be reconciled 
to any other religion, since it is not concerned with the Church affiliation of 
its members. By seeking to embrace little by little the entire world into her 
bosom and by promising that it will provide the moral power and perfection 
and knowledge of truth, Masonry imperceptibly raises itself into a kind of 
super-religion, regarding all other religions as inferior, Christianity included. 
While Christianity is a revealed religion, holding dogma and truths accord- 
ing to reason and above reason and requires faith and bases her moral struc- 
ture on supernatural divine grace, Masonry holds natural truths alone, to 
the knowledge of which it calls its initiates through free thinking and inquiry 
and by the use of reason alone; it founds its ethical structure only on the 
natural powers of man and is orientated toward purely natural ends. If other 
Churches have expressed themselves with regard to Masonry, certainly the 
Orthodox Catholic Church should speak up on this serious matter, being as 
she is the Church which has preserved the treasure of Christian truth un- 
adulterated. In recent times the Pan-Orthodox Committee, which met at 
Mount Athos and in which all the autocephalous Orthodox Churches took 
part, characterized Masonry as a ‘deceitful and anti-Christian system.’ The 
faithful children of the Church must keep away from Masonry. Believing 
firmly in our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘in whom we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His grace’ (Eph. 
1:2), possessing the truth revealed by Him and preached by the Apostles ‘not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
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“We cannot enter into a full discussion of the nature of Masonry 
here.? Suffice it to say, however, that Masonry trespasses the bounds 
of the Church by interfering with ethical and religious truths. The 
very fact that Masonry deals with religion and worship makes it manda- 
tory for the Orthodox to avoid Masonry and all lodges and organiza- 
tions of a similar character. Religion and ethics is the business of the 
Church. To insist that one can be an Orthodox in good standing and 
a Mason at the same time is simply to betray a gross ignorance of the 
mission and nature of Christ's Church. It is to overlook the truth that 
the Orthodox Church alone dictates religious and ethical truths. 


“To begin with, it is to be remembered that the Church is Christ 
Himself. It is the one Mystical Body of Christ... . Christ clearly 
stated: ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man comes unto the 
Father but by me’ (John 14:6). The Church is ‘the pillar and ground 
of truth,’ as the Scripture declares. Outside the Church there is error 
and falsehood. Outside the Church there can be no moral perfection 
nor brotherhood nor salvation. To the Orthodox, only his fellow ortho- 
dox is a brother, properly speaking, inasmuch as Baptism into the 
Church confers sonship, adoption, and, consequently, brotherhood. To 
be sure, two people cannot be brothers if they have not the same Father 
(the Trinitarian God) and the same Mother (the Orthodox Church). 
Outside the Church there is no real unity or solidarity. Only by receiv- 
ing from ‘one loaf and a common cup’ do Christ’s faithful remain united 
in the fellowship of the one Mystical Body of Christ, the Church. 


“The Church has an exclusiveness which Christ intended His Church 
to have. It is this exclusiveness that has preserved it unchanging for 
two thousand years. To deny this exclusive character to the Church 
would be tantamount to trying to defeat the scheme of God for man’s 
salvation. It would be out and out blasphemy. Only a thorough under- 
standing of what the Church is can convince one that the Orthodox 





power’ (1 Cor.2:4), partaking of the Divine Mysteries whereby we are 
sanctified and granted eternal life, we feel we must not fall away from the 
grace of Christ by becoming partakers of strange mysteries. It is not proper 
that one who belongs to Christ should seek his redemption and moral per- 
fection away from Him. Those who have been implicated with initiation into 
the Masonic mysteries should hereafter keep away from every contact with 
Masonic activity, feeling assured that thereby they renew their ties with the 
Lord and Saviour, which they had broken in ignorance and in a wrong 
evaluation of things.” 


2. For detailed information on Masonry by Orthodox writers see P. Kohanik, 
Christian-Orthodox Light on Speculative Freemasonry, 1948, Passaic, N. J.; 
P. Trembelas, Theosophy and Masonry, Athens (in Greek); A. Macrakis, 
Masonry, Athens. 
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Christian is to avoid all religions and worship of strange groups. With- 
out knowing the true essence of the Church, it would be of no use to 
even try to discuss the present question. 


“It is the unchanging and eternal truth discussed aforesaid that made 
the Church very early in her life to take measures against those mem- 
bers that dared to hold communion with religions outside the Church. 
And to this very day, the Church prohibits its members from praying 
and worshiping in other Churches, Protestant or Roman. On the same 
grounds, praying and worshiping in Masonic Temples is objectionable. 
An Orthodox would not think ordinarily of joining a Protestant Church 
and still consider himself an Orthodox in good standing. Yet, strangely 
enough, he finds it a simple matter to be a Mason and to call himself 
a good Orthodox. The fact that Masonry is called a lodge and not a 
Church can be so deceiving.* 

“For the Protestant, Masonry presents no difficulty, since the Prot- 
estant concept of the Church differs radically from that of the Orthodox. 
To the Protestant . . . there is no such thing as a visible Church, that 
is, a Church you can put your finger on. One Church is about as good 
as the other. It takes all kinds of churches to make up the one Church. 
Obviously, therefore, the Protestant feels very much at home in Masonry. 
Hence, Masonry is, in a certain sense, a pan-Protestant organization. 
However, to Orthodoxy it is something entirely alien. Masonry is some- 
thing distinctly outside Orthodox history, tradition, and dogma, and 
something originally involving the Roman Church and discontented 
Protestantism, and, as such, does not concern Orthodoxy which had 
been entirely disassociated with the events surrounding Protestant- 
Roman relations.” + 





3. Archbishop Chrysostom, then leader of the Church in Greece, made the fol- 
lowing addition, which likewise merits attention: “. . . Clergymen who join 
the Masonic Order deserve to be deposed. This must be made clear. It must 
be pointed out to those who have joined Masonry without examining what 
it really is, that they must break every bond with that organization, since 
Christianity alone is the religion which teaches absolute truth and satisfies 
the religious and moral needs of men.” 


4. In 1932 Metropolitan Antony of the Russian-speaking Orthodox Church made 
the following statement: “. . . It is forbidden to all Orthodox Christians to 
become Freemasons. All Clergy are duty-bound to question those who come 
to Confession whether they are members of Masonic Orders, and in case it 
will appear that they are Masons and believe and share Masonic teachings, 
they should be informed that membership in the Masonic organization is 
incompatible with Orthodox Christianity, and that such should immediately 
resign from Masonry, otherwise they will be deemed unworthy to receive the 
Holy Communion and their further impenitency will bring to them excom- 
munication from the Orthodox Church.” 
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In view of the above findings, I cannot but close these observations 
on the Church in its relation to Freemasonry and related orders on 
a hortatory note. The lodge problem has been with us since the very 
beginnings of our Synod. Walther attacked it in early issues of Der 
Lutheraner, and Wyneken attacked it during his ministry in Baltimore. 
Throughout all these years God has given our Church many understand- 
ing and patient pastors who fearlessly and persistently testified against 
the lodge evil. We need to thank God for this blessing. We must not 
in these latter days of the Church blunt or silence our testimony. May 
we exhort one another “per mutuum colloquium et consolationem 
fratrcum” (Smalcald Articles, Triglot, p.490), as Luther put it, and 
may we leave the results of our witness to the Lord of the Church. We 
have the assurance that His Word never returns to Him void but ac- 
complishes that for which it is sent. May we, in the fear of God, con- 


tinue to confess the whole truth which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 
P. M. B. 


THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION MEETING 


The February issue of the Lutheran Quarterly is to a large degree a 
memorial to the late Dr. C. S. Michelfelder. Dr. C. Bergendoff, the 
editor, did this, by publishing the relevant documents prepared for the 
respective sections of the Hannover convention of the Lutheran World 
Federation. Dr. Michelfelder had been busily at work since the fall of 
1947 in planning and preparing the forthcoming meeting at Hannover. 
He was largely responsible for outlining the work and assigning the 
specific studies to the respective commissions. Of the many documents 
which have come out of these various studies the study prepared by 
Commission I is undoubtedly the most significant, since it lays the 
foundation for the convention’s theme: “The Living Word in a Respon- 
sible World.” Other studies deal with such topics as missions, ecumen- 
ical problems, youth work, welfare work. The various commissions sub- 
mitted their studies in preliminary drafts to pastors and theological 
faculties, including Concordia Seminary, for suggestions and criticisms. 
Subcommittees of the various commissions are now carefully studying 
these and will embody necessary changes in the final drafts. In reply 
to our faculty’s somewhat detailed critique of the report of Commission I, 
Dr. Lund-Quist, the newly appointed executive secretary of L. W.F., 
informed our faculty a few days ago that “Professors Bring, Elert, and 
Prenter [members of Commission I, meeting in Lund, March 3 and 4} 
all made specific mention of the fact that the contribution of your com- 
mittee was as constructively helpful and important as any of the contri- 
butions received from other parts of the world. They agreed that your 
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comments were valid, to the point, and entirely appropriate. They ex- 
pressed the wish that in the Section at Hannover your representatives 
would in the same spirit contribute their viewpoints and comments 
to make the study even more valuable.” 

The readers of this journal who will want to follow the proceedings 
at Hannover this summer will wish to order this memorial number 
(75 cents) and to study the various L. W.F. documents. They may do 
this by addressing: The Lutheran Quarterly, Seminary Hill, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. F.E.M. 


“UN-LUTHERAN FUNDAMENTALISM” 


As is known to many, Dr. Hermann Sasse, now professor of theology 
in Australia, publishes Lesters to Pastors, in which he seeks to analyze 
problems facing the Lutheran Church today. Some of these letters have 
been translated and published in the Theological Quarterly (Quartal- 
schrift) of the Wisconsin Synod. In the issue of January, 1952, one of 
the editors explains why Nos. XIV and XVI of the series, treating of the 
inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture, and No. XX, discussing the con- 
fession and theology of the Missouri Synod, were not touched upon. The 
editor takes issue with Professor Sasse on several points of his doctrine 
of inspiration. One point is that “the absolute inerrancy of the Bible is 
not recognized [by Dr. Sasse} as a doctrine of Scripture, but at best as 
merely a theological opinion.” Another point is that Dr. Sasse stigmatizes 
Missouri's position on inspiration as an “un-Lutheran fundamentalism,” 
as, for example, in the statement which we quote from the Quarterly’s 
English translation: “It is quite possible in the Missouri Synod to con- 
quer the un-Lutheran fundamentalism which today is the great danger 
of that church” (“dass es in der Missouri-Synode durchaus moeglich 
ist, den unlutherischen Fundamentalismus zu ueberwinden, der heute 
die grosse Gefahr dieser Kirche ist”). In rebuttal, the editor writes: 
“The author .. . fails to consider that while Reformed fundamentalism 
will undoubtedly treat this truth as an 4 priori axiom, sound Lutheran- 
ism not only can, but will uphold this same conviction, but solely for 
the sake of the Savior and the salvation which He has wrought.” Again: 
“It [the charge of un-Lutheran fundamentalism] constitutes a most un- 
fortunate condemnation of the conservative cause... . For this means 
that the teachings of Dr. Pieper in his Christian Dogmatics, of Dr. 
Engelder in his The Scriptures Cannot Be Broken, of the Brief State- 
ment, with its staunch statement on inspiration, are all stigmatized as 
‘un-Lutheran fundamentalism.’ We know well that the defense of a con- 
servative position against the inroads of liberalism involves the constant 
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danger of falling into legalism and traditionalism. But we are not ready 
to concede that a personal acceptance, confession, and defense of the 
doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture is per se an ‘un-Lutheran funda- 
mentalism.’ It can and, we hope, always will be for us a joyful con- 
viction and confession, one that we hold because of the assurance given 
us by One whom we have learned to love and trust as our Savior and 
Lord.” 


While the distinction between Reformed Fundamentalism and Lu- 
theranism on the doctrine of Biblical inspiration and inerrancy must be 
maintained, a remark by Dr. H. Hamann in the Awstralasian Theological 
Review (September, 1951), in connection with some other subject, 
may be fitly applied also at this point: “We read of ‘a decided horror 
of Fundamentalism’; of ‘the dreaded specter of Fundamentalism and 
orthodoxy.’ We do not propose to enter into these questions here, but 
‘If it is so, it is a grievous fault.’ For there is a fundamentalism and 
a Fundamentalism; and one suspects and fears that the outcry against 
Fundamentalism is in reality directed, at least to some extent, against 
fundamentalism” (p.94). The difference between Fundamentalism and 
fundamentalism, which Dr. Hamann here has in mind, is that while the 
former represents a Reformed viewpoint and approach, the latter means 
simply that faithfulness to whatever the inspired and inerrant Scriptures 
clearly teach which has always characterized genuine Christian believers. 
But there is another point involved in Dr. Hamann’s contention. Also 
to the teaching of Scripture concerning its inspiration and inerrancy 
applies what has been called the autopistia of the Bible, namely, that 
by virtue of its divine authority Scripture demands both faith in, and 
obedience to, its teachings; and that the stestimonium Spiritus Sancti 
internum engenders in the believer that fides divina which assures him 
that all teachings of the divine Word are true. It must not be for- 
gotten that Scripture has a definite doctrine regarding its divine in- 
spiration and inerrancy and that the assurance of the truth of this doc- 
trine is in the end the effect of the witness of the Holy Spirit through 
the Word. Those who assert this truth are not Fundamentalists, but 
sincere Christians, who believe the Word of God. It is well that Dr. 
Hamann directs our attention to this simple but important truth. 

J. T. MUELLER 
ROMAN, NOT CATHOLIC 


Under this heading, Bibliotheca Sacra (Vol. 108; No. 432) publishes 
a severe indictment of the Roman Catholic Church, which, among 


other things, shows the great enmity which Romanism of late has 
caused among Protestants by both its ecclesiastical and political pro- 
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nunciamentos. The article begins with the words: “If any church or 
denomination has less right than another to the name catholic it is 
the Roman Church. It is surely an extravagant imprudence for any 
denomination to claim that it is catholic, to the exclusion of all others.” 
The accusation culminates in the paragraph: “The fact is that the Ro- 
man Church has long since ceased to belong to the apostolic church, 
for she has become a religious monstrosity, reaching her present de- 
formity by accretions of error through the past ages. Everyone con- 
versant with the growth of Romanism knows it to be a system made 
up of teachings and practices which had no place in the apostolic 
church, but which have been added from time to time. Even as late 
as 1854, as we have seen, the doctrine of the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary was promulgated as an article of the gradually 
increasing Roman faith and later still, in 1870, the Vatican Council 
declared the doctrine of the infallibility of the pope to be a dogma of 
divine revelation, while in 1950, last year, we saw the latest addition 
when the doctrine of the assumption of Mary was defined. The very 
process of addition in matters of faith and practice shut the Roman 
Church off completely from any right whatsoever to the use of the 
title catholic. In the Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology, 
edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, we are informed that the term 
catholic, as applied to the church, ‘was also used to distinguish those 
Christians who maintained what had been universally taught from the 
beginning, from those who added to or detracted from the faith (Igna- 
tius, Ep. ad Smyrn.).’ Accordingly the Roman Church by her repeated 
additions excludes and distinguishes herself from ‘those Christians who 
maintain what has been universally taught from the beginning,’ and 
in consequence from any right to the title catholic.” Toward the close 
of his article the writer says: “The title Roman Catholic Church is thus 
seen to be utterly inconsistent with historical facts. The major part 
of her present creed was unknown to the primitive church, but is 
made up of a species of corruption brought in during the centuries 
past. These innovations have separated the Roman Church from the 
apostolic church and old catholic fathers, as Bishop Jewel said, in con- 
sequence of which she has forfeited all claim to the title catholic. 
Having thus separated herself from the true church by departure from 
the faith the only safe course for Romanists to take, if they would be 
safe, is as Bishop Jewel observed, to come out from their communion 
and return to the purity of the Word of God and loyalty to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as exemplified in the apostolic church.” One wonders 
why Bzbliotheca Sacra still clings to the premillennial tenet that the 
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coming of Antichrist must be expected at the close of this world era 
when the continuing and ever increasing corruption of Romanism in 
faith and practice confirms so strongly the judgment of the Reformers 
that the Pope is the Antichrist whose coming St.Paul predicted in 
2 Thess. 2. J. T. MUELLER 


A PLEA, DESERVING SUPPORT 


As is well known, the study of the ancient languages at the theological 
seminaries in our country is, as a rule, not too popular. Seminary bul- 
letins show that in the majority of our theological schools Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin have been placed in the group of seminary electives 
and that large numbers of students are being graduated who do not 
have even a smattering of the languages in which the Word of God 
has been given to mankind. One is led to ask: How will the Gospel 
of Christ fare when Protestant ministers no longer are able to assure 
themselves of what the Scriptures really teach in the original texts? We 
believe that the following earnest plea, published in the Amstralasian 
Theological Review (September, 1951), deserves serious attention also 
in America. We read: “The reader is asked to look upon these sentences 
[preceding the plea proper} not as mere statements of facts, but as an 
earnest plea. We have been able in the past to build up a sound theo- 
logical training on a good basis. We should not like to see the founda- 
tion weakened. Unfortunately, there are indications of reluctance on 
the part of some students to devote themselves energetically and with 
conviction to the study of the ancient tongues. Still more unfortunately, 
there are indications that some ministers, instead of correcting such 
tendencies and aiding the faculty in maintaining present standards, 
exert their influence in the other direction by belittling the importance 
of linguistic studies and thus confirming students in their negative 
attitude. The thing can be done with an ease that is almost ridiculous. 
A minister need but say: ‘I have never read a word of Latin or Greek 
or Hebrew (and possibly German) since I left the seminary; and yet 
I got along perfectly well in the ministry.’ This is a sorry testimonium 
paupertatis, to be sure, but it may leave a fatal impression upon minds 
already prepossessed against the strenuous intellectual efforts required to 
achieve some competence or mastery in the languages. Such remarks 
are all the more deplorable in view of the smallness of our church. 
What is said to a few is not said ‘in the ear’; it is as though spoken 
into a megaphone or microphone. A fairly general conviction that the 
ancient languages do not matter will neutralize the best and most des- 
perate efforts of teachers and will, in the long run, defeat all endeavors 
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to keep theological instruction and training at the present level, or to 
raise that level if possible. Long ago, Dr. Martin Luther wrote: ‘So 
lieb als uns das Evangelium ist, so hart lasst uns ueber den Sprachen 
halten.’” J. T. MUELLER 


PERUSE THE “ECUMENICAL REVIEW” 


The Ecumenical Review published by the World Council of Churches 
at Geneva is probably the most cosmopolitan journal of our day. The 
journal has headquarters in all parts of the world, and its contributors 
come from all sections of the universal Christian Church. Few journals 
are in a position to offer their readers reviews of such a wide variety of 
theological books from practically every part of the world as this review. 
In order to do justice to all volumes sent in for review, the Ecumenical 
Review usually groups a number of related books under a common 
heading and reviews them jointly. In the January issue, for example, 
six important books are listed under the heading “Creative Theological 
Thought in America.” Under the heading “The Church and Science in 
Germany” a total of 15 volumes are listed showing the relation between 
the Church and the various sciences, such as political science, medicine, 
jurisprudence, economics. The field of evangelism is covered by nine 
titles, six in English and two in French and one in Dutch. Under “God 
in History” one American and three German studies are listed. It is 
suggested that pastors who wish to follow current trends in ecumenical 


thought stop at their public library and peruse the Ecumenical Review. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The British Columbia Catholic Education Association presented to 
all political parties in British Columbia a plan to integrate Roman 
Catholic and other separate schools into the British Columbia public 
school system, designed to do away with the contentious separate school 
question and provide the same rights and privileges of education to all 
groups. ... The proposed plan provides for a consolidated public school 
system with inspection of Catholic schools by officials of the Department 
of Education, grants for teachers’ salaries, health services, including 
dental and medical care, free textbooks and bus transportation. The 
religious training is to be given, when requested, in all grades of the 
schools either before or after the regular hours; it would be provided 
by the religious organizations without cost to the public school author- 
ities, other than the provision of school facilities. ... The resolution 
points out that although minority groups are not recognized as part of 
the public school system, they “have long been recognized by the people 
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and by the Education Department as a part of the educational system 
by the extension to such schools of matriculation examinations and free 
textbooks”; all children should receive equal services from the Educa- 
tion Department and school boards and should not be discriminated 
against because of conscientious convictions on the part of parents that 
religious teachings should form part of their children’s daily education; 
but in several municipalities minority groups pay public school taxes 
for which they receive no return whatever and in addition pay the costs 
of operating their own schools. It commends the adoption of the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights, which states that education shall 
be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages, and that 
parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given their children. ... RNS notes: “If the resolution is carried, 
it will be a major victory for Catholic groups which have waged a 
militant campaign, particularly during the past year, for equal rights 
with other taxpayers in the matter of education.” ... In submitting the 
plan to the political parties the Catholic Association delivered an ultima- 
tum to support the proposals or face political action. 


* * * 


A campaign to counteract ignorance of the Bible has been launched 
by the United Lutheran Church in America. Said Dr. Ruff, editor of 
The Lutheran: “The tragic casualty of our time is the Bible. Evidence 
indicates that even faithful church people have less knowledge of the 
Book now than at any time, perhaps, since the Reformation. This is 
partly due to the fact that we are in the midst of a great cultural change. 
The history of the half-century is from AV to AV— Authorized Ver- 
sion to audio-visuals. The reading of books has become the antiquated 
pastime of a minority. Devices in teaching are never equal to the Word 
itself. We must fling the full weight of the Church back of the effort 
to get people to read the Bible, study it and apply it to their daily lives 
as they let God speak to them through its pages.” ... The theme set 
for 1952 is “The Bible in Daily Living.” The program includes distri- 
bution of Bibles, Bible-reading kits, Bible exhibits, book corners in local 
congregations, and the showing of feature films and filmstrips. The 
13 colleges of the Church have been asked to emphasize Bible courses 
during the year. * * * 


In Fruitland, Idaho, the members of the Church of the Brethren held 
a banquet without food to raise money for the Relief for India fund. 
The “diners” paid the price of a regular meal but fasted instead while 
they listened to a program describing the plight of Indians starving in 
famine areas. 
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Students at the three Lutheran seminaries in the Twin Cities are 
offered practical courses at hospitals similar to those which may be taken 
by the students of Concordia Seminary at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 
The institutions referred to are Augsburg Seminary (Lutheran Free 
Church), Northwestern Lutheran Seminary (United Lutheran Church 
in America), both in Minneapolis, and Luther Seminary (Evangelical 
Lutheran Church) in St. Paul. 


* * * 


In the Council Chamber of the City Hall in Dublin, Ireland, a cru- 
cifix was erected, just one thousand years after the first cross was raised 
in Dublin. The first cross stood at a spot near the City Hall until 300 
years ago. * * * 


The Protestant Bill of Rights Committee, organized by Lutheran 
Men in America in Wisconsin, has protested against the paying of tax 
support of 14 public schools near Durand, Wis., which they charge “are 
under the domination” of the Roman Catholic Church, among them the 
Lima consolidated grade school, with about 200 pupils, which is taught 
by nuns. The school is operated by the Holy Rosary. Catholic Church, 
and the principal of the school is a nun. The controversy broke out 
when the last remaining small school was consolidated with the Lima 
school over the objections of a few Protestants in the area. One of these 
Protestants refused to send his children to the school and was charged 
with causing truancy. His trial is pending in the Eau Claire County 
circuit court; he is defended by the Bill of Rights Committee. ... The 
State was asked by the Committee to “refrain from recognizing these 
14 schools as public schools for any purpose whatever and refrain from 
certifying them as public schools for the allocation of public funds or 
any other benefits to which public schools are entitled.” 


* * * 


An executive order governing the compulsory work to be performed 
by conscientious objectors in lieu of military service under the draft has 
been signed by President Truman. The order will channel much of their 
work into programs of religious and charitable organizations. Only 
work performed for governmental bodies or for non-profit organizations 
engaged in charitable or public welfare work will be considered suit- 
able alternative service for COs to perform. ... The executive order 
has the effect of law, since Congress, in amending the draft act in 1951 
to require alternative civilian work by COs, left it up to the President 
to prescribe the regulations under which the program is to operate. The 
order is effective immediately, though it will take some time for local 
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boards to process their Class 1-O registrants and get them into actual 
work assignments. More than 5,000 men will be affected. ... Work 
appropriate for this purpose is defined as follows in the President's 
order: 

“(1) Employment by the United States Government, or by a State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, or a political subdivision 
thereof, or by the District of Columbia; 

“(2) Employment by a non-profit organization, association, or cor- 
poration which is primarily engaged either in a charitable activity con- 
ducted for the benefit of the general public or in carrying out a program 
for the improvement of the public health or welfare, including educa- 
tional and scientific activities in support thereof, when such activity or 
program is not principally for the benefit of the members of such or- 
ganization, association or corporation, or for increasing the member- 
ship thereof.” 

The order is designed to avoid as much as possible the atmosphere 
of compulsion by encouraging volunteering. Primary responsibility for 
the selection of a work assignment is placed on the objector himself. 
After he has been put through the normal draft processing, except for 
the final step of induction into the Armed Forces, he is directed to sub- 
mit to his local board a list of three types of civilian work which he is 
willing to perform. If the local board deems any of these appropriate, 
it will order the registrant to do it. If not, then the board will submit 
its own list of three types of work. Within ten days the registrant will 
either offer to perform one of these or decline to do so. If they cannot 
come to an agreement, the State Director of Selective Service or his 
representative shall meet with the objector and the local board to find 
an amicable agreement. Only if even this meeting fails, the local board, 
with the approval of the national Director of Selective Service, may 
exercise its arbitrary authority to order the registrant to perform a speci- 
fied form of civilian work... . Several other “sore points” of World 
War II experience are removed. One is the question of compensation. 
Objectors then were not paid for their work, resulting in hardship for 
their dependents. The new program assumes that they will receive the 
prevailing wage for such work as they do.... The new program will 
permit work in mental hospitals which met with wide approval in the 
last war, also in forest-fire fighting, agricultural research, and other such 
programs. * * x 


The National Production Authority has given blanket approval to 


446 churches and religious bodies to start new construction valued at 
$101,647,000 in the second half of 1952 — all projects for which appli- 
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cation was made prior to February 15, 1952, and some for which author- 
ization had been denied for the first and second quarters of this year. 

. At the same time the NPA approved all pending projects for 
orphanages and homes for the aged, numbering 32, and 29 applications 
by the YMCA and the YWCA. 


* * * 


The Belgrade Radio announced that a Yugoslav Communist worker 
has been given a suspended 10-day sentence and put on probation for 
a year as a leader of the mob attack in January on the Roman Catholic 
Bishop Anton Vout of Ljnbljana. The bishop was severely burned when 
a crowd of men and boys attacked him in a railway station at Novomesto, 
poured gasoline on his clothes, and set them afire. — They evidently be- 
lieve in severe punishment of such practical jokes! 


* * * 


The Tito government has served notice on Roman Catholic and 
Serbian Orthodox authorities that their theological faculties in Yugoslav 
universities will be banned after the close of the current academic term 
in June. Government authorities explained, however, that the order 
did not abolish theological training in Yugoslavia, since the churches 
were free to continue such training at their own expense. 


* * * 


The American Home Bible League in Chicago announced a collec- 
tion of 100,000 used Bibles for distribution around the world as its 
1952 goal. William A. Chapman, president and founder of the League, 
said: “Many of the families across America have three or four copies 
of the Scriptures. The demand for them from other countries is in- 
creasing day by day.” * * * 


Representatives of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (Southern), and the United Presby- 
terian Church met in Washington, D.C., to revise and edit the pre- 
liminary draft of a plan for reunion. The draft plan evolved contem- 
plates the eventual merger of the three denominations. It will be 
presented to a meeting of the three denominational commissions and 
committees in March. After further revision of the document it will 
be presented to the General Assemblies of the three Churches in May 
and June, who then will send it down to the presbyteries for study and 
criticism. There is “no thought of asking for a vote on the plan at the 
General Assemblies this year.” Actual merger, if it comes about, would 
probably not occur in less than four to five years. 
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A photographic expedition to Bible lands was launched in Pasadena, 
Calif., with the departure of an Old Testament scholar, Dr. William 
Sanford LaSor of Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, and William 
Brusseau, a motion-picture producer of Santa Monica. They are going 
to the Near East with the aim of producing a sound and color film of 
archaeological discoveries bearing on the Scriptures. Westminster Films, 
which produces sacred and educational visual aids, is sponsoring the 
expedition. Mr. Brusseau is president of the company. Tyr, HoyER 


CONCLUDING POSTSCRIPTS 


When some 2,500 music lovers entered the lobby of Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, the evening of March 8 to hear Dr. Wm. B. Heyne’s Bach 
Chorus perform, to the accompaniment of the St.Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, Bach’s Mass in B Minor, they got more than they had bar- 
gained for. They heard an introductory Bach concert free of charge. 
There in the lobby sat the nationally known Collinsville High School 
Band and played under the direction of its competent leader a group 
of Bach’s most beautiful harmonizations of chorales beginning with the 
Queen of Chorales, “How Lovely Shines the Morning Star,” and con- 
cluding with the King of Chorales, “Wake, Awake, for Night is Flying.” 
Entranced by this faith-affirming music, the lovers of Bach’s music 
quietly took their places in the vast auditorium and listened with bated 
breath to a next-to-perfect performance of the Mass, then went home, 
again assured that there is no music in the entire repertoire of sacred 
music which matches the sublime art of the Lutheran composer Johann 
Sebastian Bach. * * * 


“The Modern Theatre as a Theological Matter” is the heading of an 
item in the LWF News Release of December 10, 1951. We believe 
the item to be of sufficient value to pass it on. It reads: 

“The modern theatre is a highly Christian affair; like the Gospel it 
takes human responsibility seriously. But there is no such thing as 
a Christian theatre that can proclaim the Gospel from the stage.” With 
these words the Lutheran dramatic author and critic Heinz Fluegel took 
his stand against well-meant but ill-advised attempts at renewing the 
so-called Christian drama, in a lecture on the theology of the theatre 
which he held in Hamburg during a week dedicated to the theme of 
Church and Art. “All such attempts,” he continued, “are condemned 
to mediocrity. They falsely suppose that since our theatre stems from 
the drama of antiquity and the mystery-plays of the Middle Ages, 
modern stage-plays are predestined to be a parallel to church services. 
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But there is no real parallel to the liturgy. At the most, certain sacred 
plays that are performed in churches, before the altar, can give what 
the liturgy gives: not merely an ‘image’ but a present reality in which 
the spectators participate as a congregation. 

“In the theatre the relation between the stage and the spectator is 
quite different,” said Fluegel. “Between the fiction presented on the 
stage and the real life of the spectator there is a distance that does not 
exist in the liturgy. Besides, the Church’s worship leaves no room for 
hostility to God. Yet man’s doubt or even hostility against God are the 
foundations of real drama. 

“Hence all attempts at bringing sacred ‘liturgical’ drama to life again 
must be considered an absurdity. The modern theatre is not a sanctuary 
but a place of judgment, and contemporary drama is the judgment’s 
poetic expression. 

“On the stage,” Heinz Fluegel concluded, “we expect the guilty to be 
executed as if mercy and grace did not exist. The theatre can never give 
a direct Christian message to comfort men.” 


* * * 


Nostalgic memories of the Bach concert referred to above bring to 
mind the passing of Professor Henry C. Gaertner (June 19, 1869, to 
March 7, 1952), who for many years taught principally music at our 
Teachers College in River Forest. Professor Gaertner was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Bach’s music and gave much of his time and effort 
to organize and promote the Chicago Bach Society. But Professor 
Gaertner was also a devoted member of our Synod. Due to his exten- 
sive reading in the synodical reports, he had a rare grasp of the distinc- 
tive doctrines of the Lutheran Church. He also read the Bible with 
unfailing regularity and over the years acquired insights into the Scrip- 
tures which often astounded his listeners. But Professor Gaertner was, 
above all, a devout child of God. In the many trials of his long life he 
frequently gave evidence of his unfeigned faith for which his colleagues 
and students often envied him. As long as our Church has devout men 
teaching at our seminaries and colleges like Professor Gaertner, our 
Church will have what Walther prayed for, “ein frommes Ministerium” 
and, we add, “eine fromme Lehrerschaft.” 


* * * 


The Martin Luther-Bund, an organization of devoted Lutherans in 
Germany whose great objective has been for many years to provide 
physical and spiritual relief to Lutherans living in dispersion, is again 
engaged in an active program. From its bulletin (March) it is evident 
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that this society is determined to promote the pure Gospel and genuine 
loyalty to the Lutheran Confessions. We quote: 

“There are in Germany Lutheran regional churches. There is the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church. But do we have everywhere Lu- 
theran ministers and congregations who are firmly grounded in the faith 
of the fathers? There are in Germany Lutheran free churches. But are 
these always ready to make full use of the power which is theirs — 
though it be small — in the interest of the whole of Lutheranism? For 
this is the most important work of the Martin Luther-Bund, to be of 
service so that in this day of confessional laxity and vagueness both in 
the state churches and in the free churches men might gather who will 
hold more firmly to the pure Gospel and to the confessions of our Lu- 
theran fathers. Men at the same time who are not satisfied merely to 
possess these treasures but who are ready also to share them with others 
in their home and in the dispersion.” 


* * * 


According to reports from overseas, the 1952 Kirchentag arranged 
by lay members of the Evangelical churches of Germany will be held 
the latter part of August in Stuttgart. The general theme will be 
“Choose Life!” This theme will be discussed under the following five 
subtopics: 1) “Life in the Church” (What is the church? How can 
the church become one’s spiritual home?); 2) “Life in the Family” 
(How can the marriage bond be kept unbroken? What do we mean 
when we say that our children are coming of age?); 3) “Life in the 
Nation” (What is the relation of Christians to politics? How are we 
to interpret the future of our country?); 4) “Life in Labor” (Who 
owns industry? Who determines leisure hours?); 5) “Life in the 
Village” (Will the village continue? Will the church remain in the 
village? ). The above theme was announced in his New Year's message 
by D. Dr. von Thadden, president of the Kirchentag. Dr. Thadden has 
recently toured our country. 

* * * 


In a small 32-page booklet titled The Minister's Library (London, 
Church Book Room Press, Ltd., 1948) , which contains some exceedingly 
helpful annotations on recent theological books, Frank Colquhoun, 
editor, reminds the English clergy to give due attention to reading. 
His observations have relevance also for the American clergy. We 
quote: “It is nothing less than a tragedy when a man abandons serious 
reading when he leaves his theological college — apart, that is, from 
whatever minimum of study may be necessary to aid him in the prepara- 
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tion of the weekly sermons or occasional addresses. No one will deny 
that it is all too easy to be overwhelmed with the incessant demands of 
parochial and extra-parochial activities; but such a situation demands 
the strictest vigilance with regard to the discipline of time. For a clergy- 
man to admit that he has no time for reading is to confess to dismal 


failure on at least one level of his ministerial life. It is impossible to , 


resist asking: What are the things of greater importance for which time 
can be found? 

“When a parish priest can find time for every petty duty and fussy 
detail of the parochial round and yet can find no time for private study, 
it is surely not uncharitable to suggest that he needs to overhaul his 
whole conception of the pastoral office and to inquire whether, as in 
the sight of God, he is putting first things first. It may seriously be 
questioned whether he is being faithful to his ordination vows. We 
complain on occasions of the ignorance of the laity. If the truth were 
told, there is cause all too often to lament the ignorance of the clergy. 
In any case, is not the ignorance of the laity due in large measure to 
the ignorance of the clergy —or, if not to their ignorance, at any rate 
to their indolence? One of the biggest needs in the church of to-day is 
for a genuinely teaching ministry; and a teaching ministry can only be 
sustained by continuous study.” 


* * * 


The Bible Translator (January) contains a most interesting article 
on the new revision of the Hungarian Bible. This revision is being 
done by a Committee of Evangelical scholars and theologians and will 
bring up to date the famous Kasper Karoly translation of 1590. The 
work is prosecuted with unremitting zeal and with a consecration which 
is truly humiliating. Most touching in the report are the following con- 
cluding paragraphs: 

“The churches have shown a great interest in the work of the Old 
Testament Commission. A number of Evangelical churches send all 
kinds of parcels for each week that the Commission meets, so that the 
Commission is almost entirely fed by the churches during the times 
when it is in session. Thus the word of Gal. 6:6 is fulfilled to the Com- 
mission: Those who are taught in the Word are in fellowship with 
those who teach them ‘in all good things.’ The organizer of this love 
feast, which resembles the early days of Christianity, is Mrs. Lenke 
Botyanszky, the ‘invisible housewife’ of the Commission. The parcels 
often bring touching lines written by rough peasant hands which seldom 
take up the pen, bringing Bible verses and blessings. The Commission 
has the assurance that a large unseen praying Church is carrying its 
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work in faith and this close link with the actual Church strengthens 
the working power, courage and endurance, joy and conscientiousness 
of the scholars. 


“Finally, a word of testimony. Our Hungarian Evangelical Chris- 
tianity has passed through the judgment of God, who was gracious 
to us. God could have obliterated our churches and the light of His 
Word by the just fulfillment of His judgment. Instead of that we can 
work in our country day by day on a new revision or translation of 
the Hungarian Bible, translating one book of the Bibie after another 
and even having it printed — preparing an edition of the Bible which 
will be a turning point in the history of the Hungarian Bible.” 

Even as the Word of God is not bound to lofty cathedrals, but can 
be: preached also on the open plain or in shacks made of mud walls 
and covered with a thatched roof, so the Word of God need not be 
translated in plush hotel rooms furnished with every comfort and con- 
venience. But the Word of God must be preached, and it must be 
translated, and the Church needs to support both activities by its prayers 
and, if necessary, by food packages. P.M. B. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Mtssours. 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO. By Winfred E. Garrison. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York. 1952. 207 pages, 6X9. $2.75. 


If the purpose of this book were to define the issues between Protestant- 
ism and Roman Catholicism in the political arena or the social area, its 
author would still be the man for the job. His previous books and innum- 
erable articles prove his competence in both fields. From 1921 until his 
retirement in 1943, Dr. Garrison was professor of church history in the 
University of Chicago and in the Disciples Divinity House. For twenty- 
eight years he has served as literary editor of the Christian Century. To 
the readers of that journal he is a well-known and highly respected ac- 
quaintance. In this book his chief concern is, however, religion, a subject 
on which he can likewise speak with the authority of broad and intimate 
knowledge. 

In view of his own definition of Protestantism, Dr. Garrison naturally 
does not expect the reader to agree with all that he says, for his definition 
implies the right to disagree. Let no man, however, be deceived by his 
insistence on the privilege of using that right. By pointing up the sources 
of strength in divided Protestantism, he renders an important service of 
charity to Roman Catholic writers. He cautions them to avoid a misinter- 
pretation of Protestant division — a mistake to which they have been prone 
ever since the appearance of Bishop Bossuet’s History of the Variations of 
the Protestant Churches. 


Protestants, be it said, need not blush with embarrassment over their 
divided state in view of the character of Roman Catholic unity, accurately 
described in a letter to the Christian Century (February 20), in which the 
writer confesses: “The Roman Catholic Church, of which I am a member, 
could scarcely find two members who understand their religion in an 
identical mode. The unity of Catholics is the unity of children in a family 
who accept everything their parents teach them, on the basis of ‘father and 
mother know best.’” In Rome’s case that means “the Pope knows best.” 
Protestants, including Dr. Garrison, will have none of that. L. W. Sprrz 


THE COMING-OF-AGE OF CHRISTIANITY. Edited by Sir James Marchant. 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago. 1951. 190 pages, 54x84. 
$2.50. 

This is a symposium written by a group of men intimately associated 
with the ecumenical movement. Two of them are Americans — Kenneth 
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Scott Latourette and Henry Pitney Van Dusen —and the others are from 
England and Scotland. As is the case in any symposium, the essays are 
uneven and often duplicate or contradict each other. The general approach 
is historical, not in the sense of presenting original research, but employ- 
ing historical insights for the explication of the contemporary situation of 
the Church. 

The theme of the book is perhaps best summarized in the closing para- 
graphs of Dr. Sydney Cave’s essay (p.91): “Our conception of our Lord 
may be enlarged as we call to mind what others have found in Him. Not 
only the achievements but the errors of the past have their lessons for us. 
... The living Christ whose Spirit is present with His people is the Christ 
of whose words and deeds the Gospels speak... . With Him we may have 
a communion which death will not interrupt but make complete. In Him 
the Church is one; in Him is still the answer to the deepest needs of men.” 


There are many statements in the book with which our readers will not 
agree, notably in the essay by Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s 
(pp. 43—63), who reflects essentially the historical-critical approach to 
the Gospels and to the ancient creeds. Much in Bishop Neill’s and Pres- 
ident Van Dusen’s essays on the ecumenical situation (pp. 143—169, 169 
to 190) represents an uncritical appraisal of the ecumenical movement, 
though Neill does admit that “there have been periods in the past 
when God has called our fathers for the sake of truth to separate” (p. 149; 
italics mine), and Van Dusen expresses the judgment that “we stand near 
the end . . . of an era whose underlying tendencies were centripetal” and 
seeks to evaluate this phenomenon in terms of church union (p. 179). 


In general, the book displays the strengths and the weaknesses of the 
ecumenical movement out of which it has come. JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


NIETZSCHE AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. R. M. Thompson. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 104 pages, 7X5. $2.75. 


We cheerfully recommend this absorbing and stimulating apologetic to 
all who desire a brief, simple, but also thorough analysis of the perverse 
ethical fundamentals of Nietzsche’s pessimism depicted against the back- 
ground of the sane and sober ethics of Christianity. The author reaches 
the conclusion that “Christianity is supreme as a way of life . . . that it 
is an ethic of love and develops the highest type of man; and finally that 
Christ is still terminus ad quem et terminus a quo.” Nietzsche’s influence 
still prevails in many areas, and the ethical principles of the Christian re- 
ligion are still represented as weak, morbid, and unable to satisfy man’s 
highest strivings. Over against this false view, Professor Thompson demon- 
strates that Nietzsche’s philosophy is an intolerable insubordination to the 
divine Law resulting in total ruination of mankind if consistently applied, 
while the Christian faith and morality constitute a divine dynamic which 
exalts and blesses the human race. Here is a fine apologetic indeed! 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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THE WINGS OF FAITH. By H. V. Martin. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 1952. 132 pages, 5X7. $2.75. 

Dr. Martin, author of a previous work on Kierkegaard (reviewed in 
CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XXII, 463), attempts in this brief 
volume to employ the insights of Kierkegaard for an interpretation of the 
nature and meaning of Christian faith. In doing so he relates himself to 
other interpretations and evaluates them in the light of what Kierkegaard 
has taught him. 

He is therefore opposed to Thomism because its view of revelation is 
rationalistic (p.21); to Hegel because “he conceived man as primarily 
a thinker” (p. 25); to Schleiermacher because he “tends toward a pantheis- 
tic mysticism which regards God only as immanent” (p.27); to the 
Ritschlians because “it is upon the historic personality of Jesus that they 
dwell rather than upon the historical factor in His person as the God- 
man” (p.77). 

In opposition to all these viewpoints, Martin finds himself in agreement 
with Kierkegaard, who, in turn, “is true to the Lutheran standpoint” 
(p.53). And there is much in the positive sections of this book that a 
Lutheran will read with joy. Thus, “Christ is not revelation in His his- 
torical person; nor is He revelation in His nature as Divine. Christ is 
only divine revelation in the unity of His historical-eternal nature” (p. 79). 

Those who classify Kierkegaard and Kierkegaardians as rank subjectivists 
will be surprised to read: “In Christianity, it is a fundamental truth that 
faith and revelation correspond and conform the one to the other. The 
fides qua creditur (the faith by which it is believed) and the fides quae 
creditur (the faith which is believed) are as congruous as the human hand 
in a skintight glove” (p.15). “Humanly speaking, we can never be so 
sure of our faith that we can take it for granted. ... But the doubt with 
which Christian faith lives in tension is not doubt about the reality of God 
or of Christ” (p.91). And he concedes, with Brunner, that in Kierkegaard 
the Church “does not get a fair deal” (p.127). 

Though disappointingly brief and somewhat cryptic in spots, Martin’s 
book is heartening testimony to the influence which Luther is having over 
non-Lutheran theology and to the correctives Luther’s theology provides 
for an interpretation of Kierkegaard. JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS. By Frank S. Mead. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York. 1951. 207 pages, 644X9%. $2.75. 


There are several ways of writing a book on American churches. One 
is to seek to interpret them in relation to each other and to the author's 
own interpretation of the Christian faith; this method has the advantage 
of being integrated and of helping the student to evaluate the denomina- 
tions involved, but unless it is done with care and objectivity, it can be- 
come mere polemics. Another way is to present the churches, one by one, 
without making value judgments, and to leave the task of evaluation to 
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the reader; this method has less difficulty remaining fair than does the 
former, but it has greater difficulty being relevant. 

Dr. Mead, formerly editor of the Christian Herald, chooses the latter 
approach. He has succeeded in packing together within the covers of one 
book an amazing amount of information about the churches, large and 
small, that make up American Christendom. The distinctive doctrines, the 
polity, the history, and the statistical data about each church are presented 
in succinct form, and the reader can easily discover what the book has to 
say on one or another group, thanks to a comprehensive table of contents 
and a detailed index. 

Throughout, the author manages to keep his own evaluations to himself. 
Readers of most denominations will be quite well satisfied with what he 
has said about them. A few mistakes appear; e. g., the author is not aware 
of the fact that the Norwegian Synod maintains its own college and sem- 
inary at Mankato, Minn. (p. 121); he does not refer to the significant shift 
in the liturgical and theological views of many Unitarians in recent years 
(p. 179); Muhlenberg did not really come from the University of Halle 
(p.114); “depositorium fides,” p.167, should be “depositorium fidei.” 

But it is remarkable that in a work of this scope so few minor omissions 
should be present. Mead’s volume will be a handy book of reference for 


all who are compelled to deal with American denominations. 
JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


PREACHING FROM PROPHETIC BOOKS. By Andrew W. Blackwood. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1951. 224 pages, 
534 X8. $2.50. 

Homileticians can write books about the technique of preaching. Great 
preachers can publish their sermons. But not many men can define or 
illustrate practices and techniques in the area that lies beyond the rules of 
homiletics. In this book Dr. Blackwood attempts to describe the discern- 
ing of “preaching values,” this time in the prophetic books of the Old 
Testament. He treats several of the Prophets Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Ezekiel. He takes each man’s message and 
points out the over-all emphasis and significance. Then he turns to the 
individual areas of the prophecy and singles out special thoughts suitable 
for preaching. The book will be useful, not so much as a source book of 
sermon themes from the Prophets, as it will be a stimulus toward digging 
into the Scriptures — anywhere — for its great themes of preaching. Some- 
times as asides, sometimes directly, Dr: Blackwood shares from his vast re- 
sources of knowledge concerning specific areas of the ministry, or preach- 
ing, and of writing sermons. Where pastors adhere to the church year for 
their common services, the mode of finding and utilizing Scripture values 
in free texts will pertain chiefly to evening services. This volume should 
help to encourage preachers to utilize direct Biblical themes for many of 
their courses and series of sermons. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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THE CRAFT OF SERMON CONSTRUCTION. W. E. Sangster. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 208 pages, 534 x81%4. $3.00. 


This volume is full of incisive and experienced comments on preaching. 
As such it will serve well to revive flagging spirits of preachers. The 
author seeks to detail certain elements of the construction of sermons, by 
means of classifying them according to “subject matter, structural type, 
psychological method.” Preaching in the liturgical tradition tends to 
operate with fewer options, dispensing with several of the author’s uses 
of texts and certainly with the “subversive” method. The analysis of struc- 
tural type, as exposition, argument, faceting, categorizing, and analogy, is 
very useful. The author is a British Methodist and is known for The Craft 
of Sermon Illustration previously reviewed in these columns. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE ROYALTY OF THE PULPIT. By Edgar DeWitt Jones. Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, New York, 1951. XXX and 447 pages, 
53% X 8%. $5.00. 

Himself a noted preacher, Edgar DeWitt Jones publishes this volume on 
the outstanding preachers who contributed lectures to the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching presented annually since 1872 (with four excep- 
tions). He groups the contributors under categories. describing their 
eminence, their profession, and their place in the theological and social 
changes that have occurred during the eighty years. His material is rich 
in detail on the personality and background of the lecturers. He also seeks 
to give an appraisal of the major lecture series. The volume is interesting 
for its over-all scope as well as for the recommendation it gives to certain 
units which might otherwise be neglected, thus the lectures of N. J. Burton, 
In Pulpit and Parish. Appendices furnish biographical data on the lec- 
turers and full bibliographies. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION AND HEALING. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 1951. 543 
pages, 6X9. $5.00. 

This stout volume owes its length to the fact that it includes the author’s 
Yale lectures on preaching of 1949 and the substance of his thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of London. The author 
was a chaplain in the First World War and since that time has been note- 
worthy for his ministry in London, which has concerned itself explicitly 
with healing as well as preaching. He begins with a sketch of the healing 
ministry of Jesus. He defines a miracle: “a law-abiding event by which 
God accomplishes His redemptive purposes through the release of energies 
which belong to a plane of being higher than any with which we are 
normally familiar” (p.37), and this “plane of being” he calls Christ’s 
kingdom. The author's special interest led him to some unusual interpre- 
tations. However, he believes that demoniac possession was not simply 
illness, but involved demoniac forces which have their contemporary 
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counterpart. Useful reviews of early and modern psychological methods 
of healing follow, and an extensive survey of “Modern Methods of Heal- 
ing Through Religion.” Two major sections propose to answer the ques- 
tions: “Do modern psychological methods of healing need religion?” and 
“Do modern religious methods of healing need psychology?” The author’s 
conclusion is that the integrated personality needs pastoral and medical 
co-operation for genuine healing. The work is replete with case studies 
of the author’s or from literature of actual healings. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Wuy CLOSE COMMUNION? Tract by the Rev. Don Deffner, University 
Lutheran Chapel, 2740 College Avenue, Berkeley 5, Calif. 16 pages, 
3346. 10 cents. Quantity price upon application. 

Here is a well-done tract by one of our young student pastors on a timely 
subject, one that is deserving of wide use in our tract racks or publicity 
programs. The author uses a fresh and tactful approach to a subject that 
is considered quite delicate and loveless by many. Our student pastors in 
particular might take notice and avail themselves of this help. The defini- 
tion of open Communion might be corrected. To our knowledge the 
proponents of that procedure do not invite all worshipers to participate, 
but only those who profess faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The dress of 
the tract is very neat. O. E. SOHN 


THE COUNSELOR IN COUNSELING. By Seward Hiltner. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 188 pages, 544x714. $2.50. 


If the primary purpose of pastoral counseling were to lead the counselee 
to clarify and solve his problem and thus obtain a new lease on life, this 
book would be a distinct help. On the basis of numerous case histories 
the author supplies the pastor with the techniques of counseling, giving 
special direction that he keep himself and his own interests out of the 
picture and concentrate on the parishioner. The matter is discussed under 
fourteen heads, namely, action, externals, shyness, knowledge, flexibility, 
concentration, timing, embarrassment, charm, hostility, convictions, friend- 
ship, empathy, and perspective in counseling. 

However, one misses that which constitutes Christian counseling. With 
all the fine technical advice here given, one must not forget that it is not 
our technique, but the Word of the Great Physician which heals, referring 
here chiefly to mental and spiritual problems. Our basic objective in 
counseling must be to lead our parishioners to Calvary’s Cross, whose mes- 
sage of full pardon not only creates or rekindles joy and hope and courage, 
but fills the rejuvenated soul with determination to live unto Him who 
died for him and rose again. More important than the relief of temporary 
emotional strain is the achievement of a well-integrated spiritual and emo- 
tional life anchored in Christ Jesus. He who uses this book with that objec- 
tive will find it a helpful tool towards a better counseling ministry. 

O. E. SOHN 





400 BOOK REVIEW 


A HISTORY OF THE CURE OF SOULS. By John J. McNeill. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, c. 1951. XII + 371 pages, 534X834. $5.00. 


This scholarly work proposes to survey the “cure of souls” or provision 
for spiritual health provided by Israel, by pagan philosophy, by the re- 
ligions of the East, and by the Church of the New Testament. Special 
chapters are allotted to historical phases of the subject and to the activity 
and philosophy of the various denominations of Christendom in the cure 
of souls. Frequently omitted in monographs of this nature, the Eastern 
Orthodox and Armenian Churches are included, and the author acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Father George Florovsky for it. The scope and ac- 
curacy of the work will impress itself upon the readers of this journal when 
we note that nearly fourteen pages (beginning p.163) are allotted to 
Luther and that Walther’s Pastorale is summarized (p. 188). The work 
will serve not merely the specialist, but every pastor who wishes to orient 
his task in the stream of religious concern and who wishes to provide from 
the experience and emphases of others. “The Books and Articles Con- 
sulted” (pp. 331ff.) provide a useful bibliography for anyone entering 
upon personal studies or special phases. This work should prove definitive 
for many decades to come. Interesting is the continued attention given 
throughout the work to private confession and its variations. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


ASPECTS OF LIBERALISM. By L. Berkhof. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids. 1951. 163 pages, 54%2x8. $2.50. 

The former president of Calvin Seminary here offers in printed form 
a series of lectures he delivered on liberal theology. While recognizing 
that Fundamentalist Christians can learn something from the social gospel, 
he rejects its basic presuppositions. He is appreciative of the insights that 
Karl Barth and his followers have brought into the nature of sin, but, like 
Van Til, he considers them liberals nevertheless. The book is not docu- 
mented, and it contains numerous statements that are historically dubious. 
It seems too much to say that Gustaf Aulen and Nels Ferre are “greatly 
influenced by Barthianism” (p. 141). Lutherans will wonder whether what 
is wrong with Modernism is its rejection of “that series of legal or judicial 
ideas that occupies such an important place in the revelation of redemp- 
tion” (p.115). There is one glaring typographical error: “Preachers of 
‘the old-time religion’ are in the habit of expiating on the death of Christ 
on the cross” (p.27; italics my own). 


The book does show the continuing vigor of American Fundamentalist 
Calvinism, its strong emphasis upon the sovereignty of God and of the 
Bible, and its lack of emphasis upon the Church. JAROSLAV PELIKAN 








